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ADVENTUEES OF A SPOETING DOG. 



CHAPTEE L 

Thm name of the Dog whose adventures we are about 
to narrate was ^ Jim, and he was born in the year of 
grace 1825, at the Castle of Hertogenwalden, situate in 
the province of Liege. 

It would be out of place in a simple' story like the 
present one to attempt to trace the pedigree of this 
wonderful dog, — nay, it would almost be imposaible, for, 
we blush to record it, the mother of Jim was one of 
those confiding creatures who cannot resist the wily 
snares of young Cupid. 

Fan — the lady in question — was in truth per- 
fectly charming ; she had a square head, a broad intelli- 
gent face, a fine pink nose, equal in delicacy of hue to 
that of any fair damsel; ears coquettishly set, back 
straight, chest well sunk, tail slender, while her white 
hair was so soft and delicate that passing one's hand 
over her back seemed exactly like touching velvet. In 
addition to these physical advantages she possessed many 
good qualities. In fact, she was so good that not even 
Nimrod, not even Acteon, not even Diana, ever hunte^ 
with a dog so perfect in every respeeV, ^^^^^xi^^^* 
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At least, so said Earon Ubertus, the lord of the manor 
of Hertogenwalden. 

After having devoted a few lines to a description 
of the mother of Jim, we need not apologize for 
saying something ahout* her master, promising, however, 
that we will not tell more than is absolutely necessary. 

Baron TJbertus was forty-five years old ; he was short 
and corpulent, indolent and apoplectic ; yet, in spite of 
his age, his size, and his habits, his ardour for sporting 
was as keen and intense as on the day when his late 
father had placed a gun in his hands for the first time. 

A young man may take to sporting for the energy it 
requires, or for the many little satisfactions it provides, 
for the pleasures to which it serves as preface and 
appendix ; but a man of forty triumphing over his cor- 
pulence, the stiffness of his muscles, and the want of 
muscular energy in his legs, in order to satisfy a taste 
which satiety has not even vanquished, enjoys sporting 
for its own sake and for that alone. 

Such a man was Earon TJbertus. 

Erom these remarks the reader will be able to under- 
stand how deep an interest this worthy gentleman took 
in the chief means of his daily enjoyment ; and, although 
he was a good husband, yet the affection he entertained 
for his dog was only second — and scarcely that — to that 
with which he regarded the baroness. 

Accordingly, when it was time to choose a partner for 
Fan, the baron experienced all those sensations of anxiety 
and fear felt by a father desirous of making a good match 
for his child. 

Kone of the numerous suitors for the paw of this 
paragon of dogs which his two gamekeepers, Mostricht 
uid Lafourchette, introduced to his notice satisfied him ; 
dte i^B too large, another too smally a third lu|d a tail 
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shaped like a trumpet, while a fourth had scarcely any 
at all. Not only did this eccentric man carefully ex- 
amine the head, body, hair, and age of each expectant 
lover, but he even went so far as to inquire into his 
moral character ; and consequently each presumptuous 
animal received a hearty kick at the end of the exami- 
nation, by way of a hint that his offer was declined. 

In consequence of concentrating his thoughts for such 
a long time upon one simple object, the baron soon 
became attacked with monomania. He grew quiet and 
sad ; neglected his usual occupations and pleasures ; 
whenever he took Fan out with him, instead of hunting 
he would sit down on the stump of a tree, and holding the 
dog between his legs, would caress her for hours in the 
most melancholy manner conceivable, while the hot tears 
falling from the eyes of the baron on to the muzzle of 
the dog, would amply prove that the perpetuation of her 
race was a matter of deep anxiety to her fond master. 

At last the distraction became so apparent, that even 
the baroness noticed it. 

Now this good dame was not one of those women who. 
believe that the influence of their charms is perpetual, 
BO when she observed that her husband was continually 
yawning in her presence, she, like a good wife, actually 
accused herself as the csiiise of the ennui under which 
Ubertus appeared to suffer, and at once, like a philosophical 
wife as she was, advised him to travel and enjoy himself. 

At the mention of the jvord travel, the baron started 
up from his leather arm-chair. His wife had furnished him 
with the key of the situation, the Eureka for which his 
mind had long been in search of. With almost youthful 
energy, he rushed to his bedroom, packed up a few shirts, 
snatched up his cloak, caressed Fan, kissed his wife, and 
atftrted off at once for England. 
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la a fortniglit he returned quite well again, and cored 
too without the faintest chance of a relapse, for he 
brought with him the panacea which had restored to him 
his health. 

And what, reader, do you think this was ? 

Nothing less than a large black pointer, perfectly 
shaped, and without a single white hair; the finest dog in 
all England; an animal to which the whole of the canine 
race must yield the palm of beauty. 

Nor did the baron neglect a single precaution by 
which the happiness of Pan might be secured. He 
generously surrendered his best coach-house, which he 
furnished sumptuously with soft mats and bowls full of 
fresh, limpid water, and gave Mostricht stricter injunc- 
tions about his pet than were ever invented by a sultan 
to maintain his own turban free from insult. 

At length Mostricht was able to announce to his 
master the joyful tidings, that in all probability it would 
turn out that all their care and trouble had not been 
expended in vain. 

On hearing these words, the baron shouted with joy, 
threw his fox-skin cap into the air, and endeavoured to 
perform a pirouette, an operation which he did not 
achieve until he had measured his full length on the 
floor. The vigilant servant was at once rewarded with two 
florins by his happy master, who, however, did not notice 
that Lafourchette, the second gamekeeper, who was 
present, was watching him after a manner which boded 
trouble to the noble baron. 

From that moment the baron was as lively as before 

he had been sad ; everything seemed couleur de rose 

with him ; he was continually laughing, and never failed 

to modulate his reply in almost a dulcet strain, when any- 

I body inquired after his health. He kissed his wife twenty 
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times a day at least, and would trot up and down his 
lime-walk, forming plans as to the best way of monopo- 
lizing the incomparable breed which he saw appearing 
upon the horizon, and rehearsing the way in which he 
should refuse to all comers, not only the puppies just 
about to be born, but even their posterity and that 
of their descendants. 

Mostricht was strictly enjoined to watch over Pan 
both day and night, and also instructed to sound the 
great bell of the castle if the interesting event took place 
in the middle of the night. 

Towards the end of the sixtieth day, the happy baron 
was suddenly startled by the sound of the great bell. 
Springing up in bed, he rubbed his eyes, and then no 
longer doubting that it was really his own bell which 
was thus disturbing the solemn silence of night, he sprang 
out of bed, and arraying himself in one of his wife's 
petticoats, instead of his trousers, rushed down stairs. 

The door of the coach-house stood open, and on its 
threshold were the two men apparently engaged in 
deep conversation. Mostricht was doing almost all the 
talking, while Lafourchette listened with an air of meek 
humility, his cunning face assuming a more malicious 
expression than ever. 

The baron was not the sort of man to trouble himself 
about the tittle-tattle of his servants ; he at once entered 
the coach-house, which was feebly lighted by an old 
stable-lantern standing upon the ground ; he just caught 
a glimpse of the head of his dear Ean, and heard the 
noise of her tail flapping gently to and fro against the 
litter ; but, joy ! above this noise, he managed to hear 
some gentle howls still more agreeable to his mind, the 
sound of which was to him more harmonlow^ ^'^e^ vj^'^^ss. 
the quadrilles played by the orchealtvx"^ «^i ^^^^2Cl^ ^"^^ 
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la-Chapelle, which up to this time he had considered the 
finest in the world. 

" Well, now, my man ! '* shouted he in an exulting 

tone, " by the horns of the d 1, 1 almost wish my 

purse was full of florins, so that I might shower them 
into your cap. Quick ! quick ! bring those darling little 
puppies to me, that I may kiss them myself.** 

Mostricht hesitated for a minute, and then, after 
scratching his head for almost the same time, mustered up 
sufficient courage to say, — 

" Baron, I beseech you to be calm, and not to judge too 
hastily by appearances ; I will not conceal from you that 
I myself was very much surprised at it, although that 
fool Lafourchette says " 

The baron felt a presentiment of misfortune under the 
cover of this flowery preamble. He turned pale, and in 
a voice of emotion said, — 

"Well! well! goon.'* 

" Before I had the honour of belonging to this esta- 
blishment," continued Mostricht, " I was selected to 
instruct a doctor of the University of Grottingen in the 
art of sporting, an exercise which the faculty, had sug- 
gested he should practise. But, baron, he was only a sorry 
pupil, and always insisted on firing a gun with his eyes 
shut, and on putting the bullet into the barrel before the 
powder. I must frankly confess, however, that I — a lad 
thirsting for knowledge — derived much benefit from the 
many agreeable conversations I had with the doctor, 
and that during the two years which I was in his 
service I picked up a good deal of learning. One of his 
sayings I recollect was, that nature was an immense 
circle, and that after men had gone right round it, they 
found themselves on exactly the same spot as they were 
when the world waa formed by God." 
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*•' Go on, fool ! " shouted the baron, who always grew 
exasperated at the philosophical dissertations in which 
Mostricht was occasionally wont to indulge. " Quick, 
tell me, what about my dogs ? *' 

"Baron," replied Mostricht, in the most phlegmatic 
manner, " in consequence of the continual improvement 
in breeds, the day must necessarily arrive when further 
improvement will be an impossibility. Now that 
day " 

The baron, we grieve to record it, made use of a most 
decided oath, and rushing to the cushion on which Fan 
was stretched, seized one of the puppies, and brought it 
to the light. 

The baron's face, which had just been deadly pale, now 
turned absolutely purple. His lips trembled, his hair 
almost stood on end, for the little beast on whom he was 
gazing did not bear the slightest trace of its illustrious 
descent ; its hair was of such a doubtful shade, that it 
might have been borrowed from all the hues which 
Providence has been pleased to bestow upon the canine 
race ; and then, horror ! the hair was not only rough, 
but very coarse ; dew-claws had already begun to form 
underneath its paws, and its tail indicated a very marked 
tendency to turn up over its back. 

" Why, what do you call this P " murmured the baron, 
in a tone glowing with emotion. 

" Please, baron," replied Mostricht, tremulously, 
" that is the first-born. I think that the true breed will 
show itself in all the others. We " 

An imprecation even more terrible in its intensity than 
the former one made Mostricht at once halt in his 
speech. 

The lord of Hertogenwalden had felt somethixv^ \^^^ 
damp and warm rub itself agamftl\k\^ \vs>l^^\^"^^'«s^^'^ 
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turning round perceived that tbis familiaritj emanated 
from Snap, a dog that belonged to Mostricbt. 

At tbe sigbt of Snap a gleam of ligbt sbot across tbe 
baron's brain, for in tbat often abused spaniel Baron 
TJbertus recognized the shape, hair, [colour, and even 
face on a large scale, of the young monster he held in 
his hands. - 

In the first fury of his rage, the baron would have 
hurled the little beast against the wall, but just then 
Pan, understanding the danger of her offspring, com- 
menced whining in such a doleful manner that the baron 
could not refrain from dropping the innocent creature 
upon the straw. 

Then turning to the poor gamekeeper, he said, in 
a voice trembling with anger, — 
, " As for you, wretch, at once I discharge you." 

" Me, me," replied the unfortunate Mostricht, appa- 
rently as much astonished as confounded at the cata- 
strophe. *' Oh, sir, think of my poor children." 

" Oh, go to the d 1 ! Leave the place at once ! " 

shouted the gentleman, seizing in the wildness of his 
rage a pitchfork that lay close by. '* L^ave the place at 
once, and never set foot inside my castle again, or else 
be prepared to take the consequences." 

Poor Mostricht bowed his head, while two large tears 
slowly coursed down his wrinkled face, as he obeyed the 
injunction of his master. 

" And now,Lafourchette," continued the baron, turning 
to his other servant, " you go and throw these little beasts 
into the water. Let not one be alive to-morrow." 

And without deigning to cast a glance upon the indig- 
nant Pan, Baron TJbertus returned to his room in a very 
different state of mind to that which made his face beam 
^0 brightly when he last quitted it. 
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LafouFchette at once made preparations for executing 
his master's order with regard to the poor pups, and 
apparently with the same satisfaction which a spiteful and 
jeidous gamekeeper might feel who, after having through 
an act of covvardlj treachery robbed his superior of his 
place, at length sees the moment arrive when he himself 
shall be installed into the office of which his brother 
servant has just been deprived. 



CHAPTEE II. 

FoOB Mostricht, with his gun over his shoulder, at once 
left the coach*house, crossed the court-yard of the castle, 
and took the path that led to his own dwelling. 

The day was just beginning to break. The first rays 
of the sun were shining brightly upon the avenue of 
trees under which the road bent its sinuous course ; the 
dew-drops glittered like diamonds upon the leaves ; the 
blackbird from its bush sang its own sweet hymn to 
Aurora ; while the monotonous murmur of the brook 
seemed to sound in harmonious accents with the joyous 
awakening of nature. 

Mostricht, poor fellow, was far too downhearted to bo 
affected by those delicate sensations caused by this sight. 
He walked along with his head bent down, a frown upon 
his usually serene countenance, which looked as long as 
probably did that of our first father when the archangel 
led him to the gate of the earthly Paradiae, "S^^^ 
Mostricht could not help rcgretVAn^ >i>ckft Vs^^a^ ^*^ *^^ , 
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glifctering florins of 'wbich his generous master had 
always been so prodigal, the frothy beer which the 
cellars of the castle kept so fresh, even as oor forefather 
Adam regretted his fault. 

As soon as the baron had discharged his chief game- 
keeper, Lafourchette, in the intensity of his zeal, deemed 
it advisable to signify to Snap, through the medium of a 
blow with the broom-handle, that he too was to share in 
the ostracism of his master. 

The blow was bestowed so vigorously that it at once 
impressed the intelligent animal with the gravity of the 
events which had just happened. So Snap trotted along 
almost under the feet of old Mostricht, taking — that is, 
as near as the difference of race would permit — the same 
expression as that which the man to whom he had the 
honour to belong assumed. 

But unfortunately for himself,- Snap could not keep 
his sympathetic affliction within reasonable limits ; and 
at once commenced a plaintive howl on account of his 
master's grief. This of course revealed his presence, and 
awakened in Mostricht a series of bitter ideas against 
the animal whom he considered as the pretext for, if not 
the cause of, his misfortune. 

By a sudden movement the gamekeeper kicked out 
behind ; but Snap was too old a stager to be caught like 
that. With a bound he sprang aside, and the heavy boot 
naturally missed its aim. 

This failure of course exasperated Mostricht. It is 
indeed a hard case when one cannot inflict upon a sub- 
ordinate the same amount of evil one has just received 
from a superior. This the huntsman felt, and at once 
turned round and looked at Snap, who was seated some 
twenty yards off, staring into his master's face, as if he 
^irould fathom the cause of his master's anger or sorrow. 
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" To think," exclaimed Mostricht, " that for five years 
you have eaten my bread — that for five years I have paid 
a tax for you, and allowed, you to sleep on the warm 
stones of the hearth — that for five years, thanks to me, 
you have been able to satisfy honestly your liking for 
game, just as if you had been the dog of a nobleman — 
and yet the remembrance of my kindness has not been 
powerful enough to keep in check those shocking pas- 
sions of yours for which I have so often beaten you. 
You have made me a beggar, you shameless scoundrel ! 
"Well," continued he, sighing, "your death will teach 
other wretches that they should respect the principles of 
order and social authority, without which everything 
would be chaos both to dogs and to mankind. Besides, 
as I am no longer a gamekeeper, a dog is a luxury which 
I cannot afford." 

Having delivered this decision, which was conformable 
to the principles of both justice and economy, Mostricht 
unhooked his gun, and took aim at Snap, who, far from 
doubting that he was the object of his master's aim, felt 
sure that he had discovered a partridge, and at once took 
up an attitude which incontestably proved that the game- 
keeper was not wrong when he alluded to the admirable 
cynegetic aptitude of his companion. 

The life of Snap at this moment seemed to hang by a 
thread ; one movement on the part of Mostricht, and the 
dog would know whether there existed another world for 
the canine race. Just, however, at the moment when the 
gamekeeper was about to pull the trigger, a little girl 
pushed her way through the hedge, and seizing the arm 
of the pitiless master, exclaimed, — 

** Oh, father — dear father, what has poor Snap done ? 
Do not kill him, I beseech you I" 

On being disturbed a second t\m^ m >^^ ^\«^§«;^ *■ 
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passion which at least seemed legitimate, Mostricht 
became perfectly furious. He pushed his daughter 
violently away from him, at the same time emphasizing 
the action by one of those formidable oaths he had 
imported from. Germany (a country noted for such ex- 
pletives), together with some philosophical dogmas which 
the doctor of the Qottingen University distributed so 
lavishly among those who had the honour of serving 
him. 

" By the three kings of Cologne," he added, " it would 
be a fine joke indeed if a child prevented me from doing 
what I wish." 

After repeating this sentence, Mostricht again pointed 
his gun at Snap ; but although the movement was 
promptly executed, his daughter was sharper ; she at 
once threw herself between the murderer and his victim, 
thus making a rampart of her body for the dog. Raising 
her hands towards her father, she implored him in dumb 
show (lor her emotion was too great to allow her to 
speak) not to fire at the dog. 

Instead of seeing at the end of his gun the shaggy head 
and yellow eyeballs of Snap, the gamekeeper beheld the 
pale face and large black tearful eyes of his own child. 
At this sight the gun slipping from his arms fell on the 
grass, while Mostricht, terror-stricken at the idea of the 
danger of his daughter, stood motionless and silent before 
her. 

Without giving him time to recover his self-possession, 
the girl folded him in her arms, and with her fresh face 
resting on his tanned visage, she covered him with kisses 
and tears. 

For the time Mostricht forgot all about the Baron 

Ubertus, the loss of his place, and even his quarrel with 

^Snap ; he pressed his daughter to his breast, and en- 
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* 

deavoured to stay the nervous spasms which had attacked 
her. 

** Oh, father, dear father ! " she cried. " Do pity poop 
Snap ; he has always been so grateful and true. Becol- 
lect that your own little boys have brought him up, and 
that he has always joined in our games. Surely, father, 
whatever his offence may be, you will forgive him on 
account of the great affection he has invariably shown to 
us. Has he ever refused to obey your caprices, op 
grumbled at the hardships you have mad6 him undergo P 
When we were happy, he too was joyous ; and when we 
were sad, he also was wretched. Could the children of 
the gamekeeper ever have had a friend like Snap ? Oh, 
father! what would you think of a man who, having 
quarrelled with his friend, at once assumes the right of 
killing him ? Speak, speak, and promise, if you love 
me, that you will not kill our Snap.** 

These w*ords were delivered by the girl with great feeling, 
and accompanied as they were by ardent kisses, they did 
not fail to produce upon Mostricht a feeling of satisfaction, 
much as he tried to conceal it by simulating impatience. 

" Well, well," replied he, " as you wish it, he shall 
live. Oh, my darling, how sweet it is to embrace you, 
to see those eyes that watch me, to heap that sofb 
voice say, ' Father.' I tremble at the thought that some 
day I may lose you. Come, come, dearest, cheer up, 
calm yourself, and dry your tears. Old Snap shall live, 
although he scarcely deserves it," added the gamekeeper 
casting an angry glance at the guilty Snap, who had all 
this time been watching the scene with a profound air of 
scrutiny. 

" But what has he done, father, to provoke you ? — ^you 
wlio counselled us only yesterday, in words of vci&davsv^ 
to avoid this great sin.*' 
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We have already stated that our friend Mostricht set 
up some claims to the title of philosopher. Now he had 
often boasted to his children that one of his greatest 
virtues was his power of self-control. How could the 
poor man then help blushing at being caught bj his 
daughter in the act of allowing his temper to master 
him ? There was also another reason for his changing 
colour, which was that he could not explain to her the 
nature of the crime of which he had accused Snap. 

After a moment's reflection, however, he came to the 
conclusion that it was better to tell his daughter the 
reason of the change in his temper; so, clearing his 
throat, he said, in a doctoral tone, — 

''The most deplorable result of passion, as mj first 
master said, is not the torment it gives us, but rather 
the misdeeds it causes us to commit. Therefore, Jane, 
it grieves me to think that I gave way to mj temper, 
which in a moment reduced me to the level of Snap him- 
self, and made me almost as ridiculous as the baron.'* 

"What, the baron?" exclaimed Jane, perfectly 
astounded at hearing her father speak thus of a man 
whose name was never mentioned by the gamekeeper 
without the deepest respect. 

" For, like him," continued Mostricht, without taking 
any notice of what his daughter had just said, "I was 
deaf to the voice of justice and reason." 

" Oh, father, do tell me what Snap has done ? " said 
Jane, to whom the incoherent remarks of the old man 
appeared symptoms of a disordered brain. 

" It would be no good, for you would not understand 
it," replied Mostricht ; " it is enough for you to know 
that the baron, heedless of my twenty years of service, 
and of my advanced age, has thought fit to discharge me 
like a common servant." 
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" You ! " cried the girl, clasping her hands. 

*^ Ay, that he has," said Mostricht, sorrowfully. 

" But, father, the haron has, like you, probably, acted 
under the influence of momentary passion. You have 
forgiven Snap, and your master will jforgive you." 

" Do you think I care for his anger ? " exclaimed 
Mostricht, sulkily. " Fooh ! as if I care about the loss 
of my place. Why, there are lots of people in Limburg 
and Liege, who when they know that the best gun for 
sixty miles round wants a place, will be glad to give any 
price for my services." 

" I trust they may," replied Jane, sadly, as she 
looked at the furrowed brow and grey hair of the old 
man. ". But, father, would it not be better to keep the 
situation you have held for twenty years ? If you'll let 
me, I and the five children will go and throw ourselves 
at the baron's feet ; he never can refuse the petition of 
six weak children, whose sole support he has taken 
away.'* 

" Hold your tongue, Jane," shouted the gamekeeper. 
" I don't often assert my authority ; but mind, I forbid 
you to speak to me like this again. If you were to 
humiliate your father's name thus before this head- 
strong baron, why then I think I should forget that you 
were my child." 

The poor girl could only bow her head. 

" But come, enough has been said about the mat- 
ter," continued Mostricht. " Let us now hasten home. 
I am sure all the brats will be standing round the 
saucepan, spoon in hand, and wanting to know why 
their little sister does not come home and feed them. 
Poor children ought not to lose their breakfast because 
a grand lord chooses to show his temper. How is it, 
though, that you are out so early aa t\i\%^^^ 
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It was now the girl's turn to blush. She hung down 
her head, and commenced twisting the corners of her 
apron, without daring to look at her father. 

" Why don*t you answer ? '* asked he, impatiently. 
'^ Your silence almost leads me to suppose that you have 
done something you don't like to tell." 

" No, father," replied the girl ; " I am never afraid 
of telling the truth. I came here this morning before 
the children were up to bring a bowl of porridge fop 
poor Thibault, who does not often get such a treat, since 
you apprenticed him to Q-ernay, the quarry man. 

She then almost involuntarily bent her eyes in the 
direction of the hedge through which she had scrambled 
to save poor Snap's life. The look, however, was not 
lost upon her father, who, as sulky as possible, at 
once approached the hedge, and separlating some of 
the branches espied Thibault quietly seated on the 
ground, and eagerly devouring the contents of a bowl 
containing a luscious mixture of potatoes, cabbage, and 
bread, which he had placed between his legs. 

At the sound the young gastronome turned round, 
while the spoon which he held in his hand suddenly 
stopped on its passage to his mouth ; then, after giving 
a quiet glance at the stern features which met his gaze, 
he once more directed his attention to his repast, and 
an immense mouthful of the savoury food disappeared 
within his large mouth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

This Thibault, we must inform the reader, plays a 
much more important part in this piece than is usually 
consigned to a peasant in the classic drama. 

His mother was a milkmaid in the service of a farmer 
near Dolhain, and was not only very ugly, but, as people 
said, possessed not quite so much intellect as is usually 
accorded to people even in her humble situation ; and yet, 
in spite of these disadvantages, Thibault's mother was 
actually blessed with a lover, although he was a man 
of small intellect, and with no pretensions to beauty. 

Thus,, as we have said, the milkmaid and this man 
loved each other; but they even did more than that, 
they actually talked about marriage, and even went so 
far as to hoard their wages in order to have something to 
begin housekeeping on : it was, however, decided by the 
conscription that neither society nor the church should 
ever consecrate their union, for the poor lover had 
the unspeakable misfortune to draw a bad number. 

It may be that he had an unconquerable repugnance 
to a soldier's life, or that he yielded to a whim as odd as 
the choice he had made among all the girls of Dolhain ; 
at any rate, this conscript positively declined to make use 
of a cartridge-box, and actually preferred the vagabond 
and venturesome life of a rebellious recruit to the 
glorious prospect of a soldier's career. 

The gendarmes were soon after him, and he had to 
conceal himself in the forests as best he could. His life 
now became truly miserable. He suffered from cold and 
hunger, he wandered for whole weeks half naked waaa\s?^ 
the swampy woods of Ardenne, \i\^ ioo\ c^rass.'^^css?^ 

o 
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chiefly of wild berries and occasionally a piece of bread, 
given him by some woodman; but through all this 
he was sustained by the energy of love, though the 
elements seemed as it were to have leagued themselves 
with mankind to effect his destruction. 

And yet, in spite of all this suffering, he was not abso- 
lutely wretched, for, from time to time, when he felt sure 
that the gendarmes were not on his track, he would 
direct his steps towards Dolhain; and there, in the 
solemn darkness of night, would search for the clump 
of trees surrounding the farm, where dwelt the sole object 
of his affections. 

Then moving noiselessly in, lest he should arouse the 
watch-dog, he walked towards a low building which he 
could just catch a glimpse of in the darkness. 
)^ At a given signal, the door of a stable would be 
opened quietly, and in this humble retreat the poor wan- 
derer was happier and prouder for a few hours than 
were the happiest and proudest among those who ordered 
him to be pursued in this merciless manner. . 

But unfortunately, the prefect to whom was confided 
the administration of the department, was just as Arm as 
the young peasant ; he considered the name of a refrac- 
. tory recruit a disgrace to a department which was one 
of the most loyal in the empire, and, therefore, deter- 
mined that this conscript should be taken. 

So one night, when the poor peasant was enjoying a 
stolen interview with his mistress, an armed force sur- 
rounded the stable, broke open the door, and found — only 
a woman. To their inquiries she made no reply ; but 
her wild look and agitated manner so convinced the 
officer that the object of their search was concealed 
somewhere about the place, that he at once ordered the 
Impost minute search to be made. 
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After searching in vain all over the stable^ the gen- 
darmes returned to the loft, which was nearly full of 
fodder for the cattle and horses. 

Por a long time they searched among the trusses of 
hay and straw, but without* success, until a corporal, 
drawing his sword, dug among the loose hay which lay 
in some places two or three feet deep about the loft. 

The girl, who had followed the soldiers into the loflb, 
soon perceived the corporal ; she instantly turned livid, her 
eyes flashed like lightning, as with a bound she seized the 
naked blade with her fingers, and endeavoured to wrench 
it from the soldier's hands. The brutal man pushed her 
violently away from him, and with a heart-rending 
shriek she fell backwards on the ground. 

At this sound, a heap of straw that lay at the end of 
the loft seemed to move, and a man armed with a coulter 
sprang among the soldiers, rushed towards the corporal 
who had struck his mistress, and with one blow of his 
weapon, felled him to the ground. 

The next moment, four or five shots reverberated 
through the loft, and the poor man pierced with several 
bullets fell dead upon the corpse of his victim, endea- 
vouring in his dying moments to catch a smile from the 
face of her whose love had caused his death. 

The mind of the poor'girl could not resist such a shock ; 
when she was torn by force from the body of her lover, 
she was hopelessly mad, and that very day she gave birth 
to a boy and died in the most horrible convulsions. 

Daring the whole of that day the farm became the 
rendezvous of tlie neighbouring peasants and their wives. 

Mostricht, who never allowed an opportunity to escape 
of displaying in public what he modestly termed his 
intellectual superiority, came down to tltvB&xxfiL^iaSjjA'^ 
of the position of affairs for himself. 

o 2 
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Standing in the centre of a group in which the female 
sex greatly predominated, Mostricht was improving the 
occasion, by delivering a grave disquisition on the danger 
of neglecting one's duty, when suddenly the house- 
door opened, and there appeared on the threshold old 
Gernay, the farmer, bearing in his hands the unfortunate 
orphan, which he was going to carry to the foundling 
hospital of Liege. At this touching sight the crowd- 
deserted Mostricht, and the concert of tears and sobs, 
which till then had been carried on almost secretly, now 
burst into a general chorus of loud lamentation, while 
even the orator, whose self-respect had just received such 
a shock, could not refrain from shedding a tear, for just 
a week before his wife had presented him with a daughter 
(whose name, as we know, was Jane), and nothing 
softens the heart of man so effectually as paternity. 

" Ah, if Heaven had not given me seven to nourish,'* 
cried one old gossip. 

" And if I were quite sure that my husband would not 
beat me," said another. 

" And if we could only afford it," echoed a third. 

Poor Mostricht felt uneasy. The tear which had just 
escaped from his eyes coursed slowly down his cheeks to 
his lips, and then nearly strangled him. He wished to call 
the farmer, but he felt as if the bitter drop had stopped 
in his throat and obstructed the passage. So he made a 
gesture with his hand, and old Gernay, forcing his way 
through the crowd, stood before him. 

" By the three kings of Cologne," shouted Mostricht, 
who by this time had recovered his self-possession, 
"I will adopt the child myself. Pass the young cub 
here, Gernay ; we'll do our best to make a good man of 
him." 
^' The farmer at once delivered the infant into the handa 
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of the gamekeeper, who, gentlj opening his game-bag, 
popped the little orphan into it, and at once started off 
home amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 

As Mostricht afterwards said, that day was the happiest 
of his life, and ten years later he narrated the incident 
in all its details with such evident satisfaction that we 
should be almost inclined to think that public opinion 
had something to do with his charitable act, if it were 
not wrong to scrutinize too closely the reasons of good 
actions. 

Mrs. Mostricht was too good a wife to grumble at 
the plan adopted by her husband ; so from that day 
the cradle which was placed every night by the great 
bed with the green serge curtains, in which reposed 
the worthy pair, contained two inhabitants, on whom 
the good woman bestowed her affection in the same 
manner. 

By the time the orphan was eight years old, the 
family of the gamekeeper had considerably increased ; 
but although the care which the younger children required 
had the effect of decreasing the unreserved fondness 
with which the mother regarded her first-born, yet the 
adopted child was amply compensated for this, by the 
great regard which the head of the establishment 
appeared to have for him. 

Now, Mostricht considered it very derogatory to his 
dignity to take much notice of a being which bears only 
a diminutive resemblance to a man ; so for a long time 
he affected to disdain the motherly pride which made his 
wife endeavour to make him notice the rapid growth of 
the two little darlings. The way in which Thibault got 
on was perfectly marvellous. Not only did he grow in a 
physical sense, but in wisdom and sedateness. His pro- 
gress in other respects was also remarkable. He looked 
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at least twelve 'when he was but eight years old, and cared 
so little about the games usually popular among boys of 
his age,thatMostricht considered him no longer unworthy 
of. the honour of his own conversation. Kever had the 
scholar of the doctor of the Gottingen University talked 
before to such an attentive listener. Seated on the 
hearthstone, opposite to Mostricht's stool, his eyes fixed, 
and his mouth half open, Thibault would listen to his 
adopted father as long as he chose to instruct him in the 
various systems, the theories, and the G-ermanic para- 
doxes he had gleaned during his youth. Kever during 
these long sittings had he observed the features of his 
adopted son distorted by a yawn — a fact which pleased 
the old man greatly, and made him hold in high estimation 
the ground which he intended to cultivate himself. 

If Thibault had shown any aptitude for sporting, 
Mostricht would not have hesitated to take more pains 
with him than with his own children ; but unfortunately 
the young orphan had no such taste, and thus caused his 
adopted father a bitter disappointment, when he was 
about to give what he called the finishing stroke to the 
education of his pupil. 

One morning he threw the game-bag over Thibault's 
shoulder (the same one, by-the-by, which had once 
served as cradle and carriage for tlie orphan), and told 
him he was going to take him into the woods. To his 
great surprise Thibault did not give vent to a demon- 
stration of joyous feeling, as his father naturally ex- 
pected. However, he commenced in a satisfactory man- 
ner. He did not lag behind, but beat the bushes with a 
zeal that augured well for his future success, — at least, so 
thought his master, who never for an instant imagined that 
the cherries with which the boy filled the bag, the sprigs 
of heather, of broom, and of woodbine which he care- 
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fully gathered, were the sole causes of the zeal he 
displayed. 

At the first sound of a gun Thibault took to his heels. 
After chasing him for some time, Mostricht managed to 
catch him, just as Snap dashed up with a fine black 
grouse, which the gamekeeper had knocked over. 

At the sight of the poor bird, flapping its wings in the 
dog's mouth, and opening its beak, from which some 
drops of blood fell upon its beautiful plumage, the poor 
boy burst into tears. Snatching the bird from the jaws of 
Snap, he endeavoured, although unsuccessfully, to recal it 
to life, while his agony found vent in a prolonged sob, 
which was certainly intended as a reproach to the mur- 
derer for the crime he had committed. 

Indignation made Mostricht's face turn as red as the 
caruncles of the bird he had shot. Sitting down upon 
a stone, he took the boy on his knee, and then and there 
preached a homily — divided into four sections — to the 
effect that it was the Lord's will that from man down- 
wards animals should eat each other reciprocally, and 
that the smaller ones should be devoured by the larger. 

This display of philosophy, although it did not con- 
vince Thibault, had the effect of stopping his tears. So 
they started off again, and the bag gradually became 
fuller and fuller, a process which gave the child a fresh 
opportunity of showing his sensitive^nature. The bag in 
which the victims were engulfed at last grew so big 
that the shoulders of the small porter began to ache ; the 
bouquet, too, which he had gathered for Jane, was rapidly 
assuming the proportions of a faggot. 

It soon became apparent to the little boy that he must 
abandon one or the other of his burdens: he had to 
choose between the animals whose death had caused him 
«o much grief and his large bowcjaeX* ^^ ^^^-^^'^^^ 
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heather, broom, and woodbine. He was not long in 
coming to a decision with regard to the line of action he 
should adopt. Plunging his hand into the bag, he drew 
out a fine hare, which, unseen bj his father, he flung into 
a hedge ; a little further on a ditch received two par- 
tridges ; then he got rid of a woodcock, and soon after 
made away with the black grouse itself. He next 
thought that, as he had disposed of the game, he had 
better also make away with the bag ; so, without further 
ado, he pitched it into a clump of juniper bushes which 
had bruised the cherries he had gathered for Mrs. Mos- 
trieht. In a few minutes the gamekeeper, having 
knocked over a woodcock, told Thibault to give him 
some ammunition. Poor boy ! Now he was in for it. 
Hiding his face behind his flowers, he stammered out 
some excuse. 

After the impetuous manner of the true sons of Nim- 
rod, Mostricht at once seized the little fellow by the 
collar of his blouse, and turned him hindpart foremost, 
in order to help himself to what his assistant seemed bo 
loth to part with. Of course now he at once discovered his 
loss. His rage became furious, and almost impossible to 
describe. He did not speak, but grew very red in the face. 
Soon, however, he recovered his self-possession, and then 
noticing that he held in his hand a ramrod, and that it 
was of whalebone and very subtle, he at once deter- 
mined to use it for another purpose besides ramming 
down charges; so he gave his apprentice a sound thrashing 
on the spot, at the same time calculating the extent of 
loss consequent on the trick Thibault had played him. 
On reckoning it up he found it amounted to six florins. 
Just at that moment the ramrod broke. Mostricht 
hurled out a prodigious German oath, one which was only 
used on grand occasions. 
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• ** Wretch," shouted he, " you have cost me six florins 
and a half to-day. You have positively ruined me." 

Thibault, who was so easily affected by the sufferings 
of other people, stood immovable as a rock during 
this burst of anger ; he did not attempt to escape, nor 
did he proffer a single complaint, nor let a sob escape 
him. 

" Father," at last he said, in a clear ringing voice, 
when the gamekeeper was looking in the hedge for a sub- 
stitute for the ramrod, " did you not tell me the other 
day that the richest man is he who can dispense with 
money ? " 

Mostricht was ] thunderstruck ; without speaking a 
word he shouldered his gun, and at once walked home ; 
but from that moment an entire change came over him 
with regard to the young orphan. Certainly he treated 
him no worse than the other children, but he never after- 
wards imparted to him any more of those nebulous 
theories, in which up to that time he had so freely 
instructed him. 

Having failed to make a sportsman of the lad, Mos- 
tricht also renounced the task to which he had devoted 
himself, for he now deemed it ^perfectly impossible to 
make a man of poor Thibault. 

His family, too, still kept on increasing, till the day 
came when there were no less than nine heads, large 
and small, fair and dark, seated round the platters on 
which smoked the potatoes, which always formed the 
supper of the family. 

And at length, after having exhausted her health by con- 
tinually watching over the family cradle, after having fer- 
vently loved her husband, after having done her duty 
towards the poor, the poor mother departed without 
seeing her children grow up : B\ie Aie^L «ixA ^^^ ^'w:is&^ 
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aloft, there to receive the palm which crowns the obscure 
martyrdom of a peasant's life. 

This event, as may be imagined, produced a deep im- 
pression upon Thibault ; he grew grave, melancholy, and 
taciturn ; for hours he would sit staring at the bed where 
last he had seen the eyes closed in death of her who 
had been a mother to him ; and never was her name 
mentioned without a deep sigh escaping from the bosom 
of the orphan. 

But poor Thibault was not utterly friendless ; there 
was one in the cottage who had inherited from her 
mother all that tenderness with which she, good woman, 
had looked upon her adopted child ; for Jane since her 
infancy had taken a great fancy to her foster-brother, 
and as nothing had occurred to check the ardour 
of her affection, time had only served to make it 
increase. 

Thibault loved his dear Jane as sincerely as she loved 
him; everywhere they were spoken of as patterns of 
fraternal devotion ; but suddenly, under the influence of 
the grief occasioned by his mother's death, and when 
the old man was — apparently for no reason — sulky 
with his adopted child, Thibault grew cold, and was as 
reserved in his conduct towards the young girl as before 
he had been tender and ardent. 

This change, however, produced no effect upon the 
love of Jane, which seemed to acquire from the nervous 
irritation which was caused by the conduct of her brother 
a kind of mild violence, which made her more prodigal 
than ever of her gentle caresses, and other marks of 
affection. 

Thibault, however, stolidly resisted all these advances, 
and became gradually more and more taciturn and re- 
served : a state of mind, in truth, that is not often an 
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accompaniment of eighteen years of age, five feet eight 
of height, and a pair of ruddy cheeks and large rolling 
eyes. 

A year after the death of Mostricht's wife, Lafour- 
chette took it into his head that Jane vras a nice sort of 
girl, and, judging from the excellent manner in which 
she had taken her mother's place, he felt sure that she 
would make a capital housekeeper ; so, without further 
ado, he went to the old man and asked him for his 
daughter's hand. 

The father did not experience any particular sensation 
of delight at the offer ; but still was slightly prejudiced 
in the young man's favour, because he was a gamekeeper 
(a rank in life which he looked upon as being even higher 
than that of his late master, the doctor), so without 
giving him a decided answer Mostricht went off to con- 
sult his daughter herself upon the subject. At the first 
words poor Jane's face assumed an expression of 
deadly pallor ; intuitively she glanced at Thibault, 
who, as phlegmatic as a Dutchman, was vigorously at- 
tacking his supper of potatoes ; but at once perceiving 
that she could not hope for aid from that quarter, she 
threw her arms round her father's neck, and in a despair- 
ing tone implored him not to separate her from her dear 
brothers and sisters. 

The old man endeavoured to calm her. The look full 
of love she had given to Thibault, the violent expression 
of her grief, inspired in him some slight suspicion, so 
when the meal was over, and the children, including 
Thibault who slept in the loft, were all in bed, Mostricht, 
drawing his daughter close to his side, besought her to 
confide in him. 

The reserve of Thibault had by this time increased to 
such an extent as to cause poor Jane to suffer an almost 
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inconceivable amount of anguish. In this state of mind 
she naturally wished nothing better than to lay bare her 
heart, so in a voice half choked with sobs she told her 
father how deeply she loved Thibault, and how coldly he 
behaved towards her. 

Mostricht endeavoured to reason with his child : he 
told her that a great breach separated a lad like 
Thibault from the daughter of one of the ablest profes- 
sors of the noble science of the chase. He then 
appealed to her self-respect, but love, unfortunately, is 
a feeling which absorbs all other sentiments, and the old 
man utterly failed to convince her of the importance of 
what he said. Seeing that his words produced no effect 
upon her, he went off to bed, determined to resume his 
discourse on the following day. 

On the next morning when the girl had gone to the 
brook to wash the linen of the household, Mostricht 
walked up to Thibault, who, with a large apron girt 
round his loins, was feeding one of the little boys with 
one hand, while with the other he was stirring up the 
contents of the saucepan, and told him that he wished to 
speak to him. Thibault at once took the pot off the 
fire, consigned the little fellow whom he had been 
feeding to the care of an elder branch of the family ; and 
followed his father, who, as soon as they were out of the 
house, preached a long homily to Thibault about the 
obligations and duties we owe to our benefactors, and 
then told him never to enter the cottage again. 

Thibault listened to the discourse without expressing 
the faintest surprise. As soon as the old man had 
finished, the orphan, throwing himself on his knees 
before the cottage where he had dwelt since his infancy, 
commenced praying with so much zeal and fervour that 
Mostricht dared not interrupt him. 
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Then, having finished, he rose, and casting one long 
look at the old roof half covered with moss, at the little 
garden where stood the potato heds, and a few roses and 
other flowers, and listening for an instant to the noise 
made hj Jane, who was washing the clothes at a short 
distance from them, he heaved a deep sigh, and with head 
bowed down quietly prepared to follow his father, who 
at once took him to a qaarrvman in the village, who, 
at the first sight of his well-built form, engaged him 
directly, and promised that on the same evening he 
should commence work in the quarries of the forest of 
Hertogenwalden. 

Up to this time, the poor lad had not addressed a 
single word to Mostricht ; but when the gamekeeper, 
having drained the last jug of beer which his friend the 
quarry man offered him, was preparing to go, the feelings 
of the orphan became too strong for him to control ; 
with one bound he threw himself into the arms of his 
adopted father, embraced him in the most violent 
manner, while the old gamekeeper felt his cheeks wetted 
by two large tears which gushed from the eyes of the 
poor lad he had just driven away from the shelter of his 
paternal roof. 

Mostricht walked home in a very bad humour ; he 
began to think that in spite of the superiority with 
which the position of a gamekeeper endowed him, the 
dumb philosophy of Thibault had had the effect of humi- 
liating his own. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

We have been obliged to make this long digres- 
sion in our story, in order to give some account of 
Thibault'0 past life. The reader will probably recollect 
that we left the orphan engaged in an absorbing tete-a^ 
tete with a breakfast, which he owed to the generous 
heart of his foster-sister Jane. 

" Come here," shouted the gamekeeper. 

Thibault showed some slight reluctance to obey this 
command, so the old man, whose age had not improved 
his temper, forced his way through the hedge, and 
seizing his late pupil by the collar of his coat, endea- 
voured to pull him into the road ; but as our hero weighed 
ten stone more than when Mostricht had clapped him 
into his game-bag, the result was that the old man was 
unable to move him. 

At last the poor man, quite exhausted, had to give 
in. 

" Good morning, father," said Thibault, quietly, pro- 
fiting by the first moment of respite which was given 
him, " I hope you are well." 

" Come here," shouted Mostricht, angrily. 

Thibault at once obeyed, and^rose to his feet, at the 
same time fixing his eyes upon Jane, who stood by trem- 
bling. 

" What are you doing here ? " asked the old man. 

" Didn't you notice, father," replied the lad, rolling 

his large eyes, " that I was breakfasting ? " 

"And this is the way you obey my orders, you 
scamp F" 
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" Father," answered Thibault, gravely, " I swear that 
I have never disobeyed you. I have never crossed the 
threshold of your door since the day you drove me away 
from it, although I have often sat for hours watching 
the smoke curl up from the grate by which at one timo 
there was a place for me." 

Mostricht darted a look full of anger at Jane, and then 
said,— 

" That's all very well. You may have respected my 
house; but still your perfidy is just as culpable, for 
under this false appearance of resignation you have not 
neglected to make love to my daughter, although you 
know that I have forbidden you to see her." 

At these words Thibault turned pale, while Jane's 
face changed to the colour of the red handkerchief she 
wore round her neck. Overcoming her emotion, how- 
ever, she boldly walked up to her father, and said, — 

" Father, my mother was a good woman, and by the 
remembrance of her memory I swear that Thibault has 
never said anything to me to justify the reproaches you 
shower upon him." 

" If such had been the case you would have been the 
most to blame," said Mostricht, sternly, to his daughter. 
" But, no," continued he proudly, " I cannot believe that 
the legitimate daughter of an honest man, descended 
for five generations from the best gamekeepers in all 
France and Germany, would for a moment think of 
giving her hand to a fellow who has not even a name to 
bless himself with." 

" Father," quietly said Thibault, " my dear sister has 
only told you the truth. By the memory of your wife, 
my adopted mother, I solemnly swear to you that I have 
never made love to your child. I have never for an 
instant dreamed that there could bo an^ \^^'kA\^^^>'^^^'^ 
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the daughter of my benefactor and myself, except that 
which exists between one who gives alms and one who 
receives them." 

On hearing these words Jane hid her face in her 
apron, sat down by the roadside, and began to cry. 

" Bah ! Don't talk such nonsense to me," continued 
Mostricht. "These grand sentiments do not prevent 
you compromising my daughter as far as you can by 
prowling about my place like a wolf, and by holding 
stolen interviews with her in the wood. But don't 
flatter yourself, sir ; you'll find nothing dishonourable in 
my house. I dare say you'd like the day to come when 
the children of the village would stare at Jane, the old 
women would whisper as she came into church, the men 
would lower their eyes as they shook hands with the 
poor old gamekeeper, and then, finding that nothing else 
could be done, you would deign to marry the woman, 
of whom at present you declare yourself unworthy. 
Look here, Thibault, I thought you would turn out badly 
the day that you turned pale and fainted at the sight of 
the blood of a bird ; I knew then that you would never 
have the frank noble nature of a sportsman : to-day you 
see my prophecy has been fulfilled, and here I tell you 
plainly that you are not an honest man." 

" "What would an honest man have done in my place, 
father ? " asked Thibault, humbly. 

" An honest man, sir, would have understood my will 
when my love for him as a child gave way before my duty 
as a father. An honest man, I say, would have respected 
my will. Thibault, it was not from my house that I 
drove you away, it was from my daughter. An honest man 
then, would have taken as much pains to avoid her as you 
have to find her ; and if, I say it to her shame, her folly 
has been so great as to encourage such disobedience, then 
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an honest man would have said to himself, ' A pair of 
strong arms will always provide food; it is better to 
suffer the pangs of exile than to be ungrateful.' And 
then, sir, he would have gone away without casting one 
glance behind : there, Thibault, that is how an honest 
man would have acted in your place." 

" You are right, father," sobbed poor Thibault, down 
whose cheek two large tears slowly coursed. " An honest 
man would certainly have done that." 

The poor orphan spoke these words in such a sofb tone 
of resignation and sincerity, that even old Mostricht felt 
that his rage was abating. He had just given his hand 
to his adopted son in order to encourage him to walk 
steadfastly along the path of sacrifice he had adopted, 
when Jane, suddenly rising from her seat, sprang between 
her father and her foster-brother, crying, — 

" Oh, Thibault, Thibault, don't leave us. Father, dear 
father, do not drive Thibault away from the place of his 
birth, where all his friends are. Oh, if you did, I should 
die, or go mad." 

" Jane ! " screamed the old man, wild with rage. 

" Father, all your reproaches ought to fall on me, for 
it is I who alone deserve them. Thibault avoided me, 
until in order to call him back to me I accused him of 
ingratitude." 

" Wretched girl ! are you not ashamed to confess 
that " 

" Ashamed ! " replied Jane, with all the calmness of 
true innocence ; '^ what have I done to be ashamed of, 
father ? Is it a crime to love him whom you gave me as 
a brother ? Is it wrong to prefer him to everybody 
else in the world ? " 

" Ha ! ha !" shouted Mostricht, convulsively. " Well, 

D 
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I hope you are satisfied now, Thibault. You see tliat 
girls don't mind telling a man that they love him« 
Why, here is one on whom the presence and anger of 
her father have not the slightest effect. Oh, very well, 
since it appears that the consent of a parent is only a 
useless formality, why go and get married at once. Only, 
my young turtle-doves, be sure and build your nest a long 
way from me, for let me tell you, Miss Jane, that after 
your conduct to-day, I shall decline to see you again." 

During the delivery of this speech the strong voice of 
Mostricht grew tremulous with emotion, which he tried 
in vain to repress. As soon as he finished speaking, Jane 
threw her arms round his neck, although he tried in vain 
to push her away from him, and to escape from the kisses 
which the girl lavished on him. 

" Father," said Thibault, still calm and collected, 
" whatever you may think of me, I assure you that I 
have quite unintentionally brought this sorrow on your 
house ; and although it may cost me many a pang, yet 
rather than separate a father from his daughter — rather 
than deprive your little children of their chief support, 
now that their mother is dead — I will endeavour to bring 
peace to your daughter's heart, by telling her the exact 
state of mine. I love Jane as much as I can love ; but, 
never daring to see in her anything but the daughter of 
that good woman who served as mother to me, I can only 
love her as a good brother would love a dear sister ; and I 
must frankly tell you that it is not from my hands that 
she will receive the engagement-riDg." 

On hearing these last words, the old man burst out 
into a scornful laugh, shouting, — 

" m wager, now, that this fellow is going to tell us 
that he is in love with somebody else." 
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Thibault bowed his bead, but did not speak ; whilst 
poor Jane sobbed convulsivelj, and hid her face in her 
father's bosom. 

" Ah, my darling, you are indeed cruelly punished," 
said the old man, all his love for his child returning 
directly she succumbed to her grief, " to be refused by 
Mr. Thibault. But don't cry, my love. Instead of 
marrying this fellow you shall become the wife of a noble 
sportsman, and Providence, as a reward for all your 
trouble, will make your union happy." 

With these words Mostricht, without deigning to take 
any further notice of Thibault, gently drew his daughter 
away from the spot, whilst the poor lad, with his head 
bowed, stood motionless as if suddenly turned to stone. 

Por a short time he heard the subdued sobs of Jane 
and the gentle words of comfort which the old man 
addressed to his child. Then these gradually faded away 
in the distance, and all was still. 

Thibault watched their steps till a bend in the 
road hid them from his sight. His look seemed to have 
that dull fixedness that is often noticed in the eyes of 
people who are mortally wounded ; it seemed as if his 
heart would spring out of his body to follow those he 
loved 80 well. 

The moment the father and daughter disappeared, a 
change came over the poor lad. His face contracted, his 
breast heaved to and fro, as if his heart would break 
through the bars of its prison-house, and he wept many 
bitter, bitter tears. Throwing himself upon the grass 
where Jane had been seated, he gave himself up to a 
despair which strangely contrasted with the impassibility 
he had shown during the violent scene with the old 
gamekeeper. 

d2 
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He might have rolled on the grass for about a quarter 
of an hour, when suddenly a new comer appeared upon 
the scene, who notified his presence by the application of 
a vigorous kick to the body which lay across his path. 
It was our old acquaintance Lafourchette, who had just 
been promoted from second to first gamekeeper of Baron 
Ubertus, vice Mostricht, superseded. In one hand he 
carried an old stable apron, the corners of which he held 
in his hand, for it contained a moving mass, which ever 
and anon burst out in squeaking howls, as if to show its 
dislike to the mode of transit. 

"Well, you lazy fellow, what are you doing here?*' 
said the gamekeeper, brutally, to the wretched Thibault. 
" Has old Mostricht been venting the ill-humour on you 
which his row with the baron has put him in ?" 

Thibault at once started up, rather ashamed at being 
found in such a position. 

" I am going to my work, Mr. Lafourchette," replied 
he, in his usually quiet manner. 

" Do you call lying at full length along the road, and 
squalling like a stuck pig, going to your work ? I am 
not surprised at the little pups in this apron squealing, 
but I am blessed if I can make out why a big fellow 
should be bellowing like a litter of puppies who are 
going to be drowned. Perhaps, however," continued he, 
" you have already heard the news, and are making this 
row because the others are in trouble P" 

« What others, Mr. Lafourchette P" 

" Well," continued he, taking no notice of Thibault's 
question, " they'll soon find out what hunger is. I must 
say I am sorry for Jane ; she is not altogether a bad girl, 
though perhaps a little too proud ; but as for the old 
man, why he's got just what he deserves. If that girl 
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had not been so very uppish, I am bothered if I would 
not have had her, even although her old fool of a father 
is almost a beggar. Won't she be vexed with herself for 
having refused me ! " 

The manner in which Lafourchette spoke of Jane 
almost made Thibault lose his self-possession. His 
anger was, however, for a time overcome by the anxiety 
which Lafourchette's enigmatical speech had made him 
suffer. 

"Hunger — a beggar? "What do you meao, Mr. 
Lafourchette P" 

" Don't stare at me like a stuck pig. Don't you know 
that old Mostricht has lost his place r" 

" Lost his place P" echoed Thibault. 

" Yes, you fool. It is a polite way of sayiug he has 
been kicked out." 

" Oh, impossible." 

" Impossible, indeed ! Suppose I tell you that I have 
got his berth." 

" Tou ?" said Thibault, in a somewhat contemptuous 
tone. 

" Yes, I," replied Lafourchette, with a coarse laugh. 
'' I suppose you are rather surprised that the baron did 
not choose you." 

" Well, if what you tell me is true," said Thibault, 
innocently, " the poachers will drive a roaring trade." 

** How dare you say that ? " shouted the gamekeeper, 
losing his temper ; ** I can tell you that although I don't 
make use of long words, like that old fool, Mostricht, yet 
I have a good pair of legs, and they are of far more use 
to a gamekeeper than all the science you get out of your 
old books. So, if you see any poachers iu the quarries, 
young fellow, juat tell them to look out for themselves, 
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or else my gun will ask them a few questions they won't 
be able to answer very easily, that's all." 

Thibault took no notice of the manner in which 
Lafourchette sounded his own praises ; for a minute or 
two he remained silent, and theu, as if speaking to him- 
self, he said, — 

" To think now that a rich man like Baron TJbertus 
should discharge an old servant who has to live by his 
own work." 

" Why, what a fool you are to expect gratitude from 
masters in this world. How do they treat an old dog, 
whose teeth and claws have been worn out in their ser- 
vice, when his shrivelled nose can no longer follow the 
trace of the deer ? " 

" I don't know, Mr. Lafourchette." 

" Well, then, they place a certificate of good conduct 
at the end of the branch to which they hang him. Now, 
perhaps, you can understand what a fool old Mostricht 
was to listen to the tears of his girl, when I offered to 
marry her. Hang it all ! we two would have been strong 
enough to lead the old man by the nose, and then he 
would not have had to blubber about the loss of his 
place, and bread for his children." 

At these words, the eyes of Thibault assumed a most 
malignant expression ; and a shudder passed over his 
face ; he soon, however, recovered himself and again 
resumed his usually passive attitude. 

"That's nothing to do with it," replied Thibault, 
gravely. "A true Christian could never have treated 
his fellow-creature in such^ a manner. There must 
have been some foul play, Mr. Lafourchette. Oh, 
if I only knew the villain who had caused all this 
sorrow." 
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"And pray what would a young fool like you do?'* 
sneeringly asked the gamekeeper. 

" Not mnch, I am afraid, Mr. Lafourchette ; but at 
any rate I would do all I could to avenge old Mostricht." 

Lafourchette burst out into a loud guffaw, and placing 
his apron on the ground, allowed the little puppies in it 
to crawl about in their Tain endeavours to find their 
mother's breast, from which they had been so suddenly 
taken. 

" WeU, go and do it," shouted Lafourchette ; " here 
is the cause of the old man's dismissal." 

" "Why, what do you mean ? " 

** WeU, it's simple enough even for you to understand. 
This litter of pups which the baron's Fan brought forth, 
own Snap, old Mostricht's dog, for their father. Of 
course, the baron at once noticed the strong resemblance 
they bore to the old fool's dog, and at the same time 
that he discharged Mostricht, he ordered me to drown 
the whole of the brood." 

**I don't believe it," replied Thibault, boldlj, staring 
bard at the gamekeeper ; ^' it can't be true, for Snap has 
been chained up at home for ever so long." 

** How can you know that ? " replied Lafourchette, 
with some slight embarrassment, '* when you don't live at 
the house. Hang it all ! turning you out was the only 
sensible thing the old man ever did." 

" That's nothing to do with you, Mr. Lafourchette." 

" And what if Snap were tied up ? Might not the 
cord have been rotten, or his teeth very sharp ? Pshaw, 
I tell you he might easily have got away." 

"No, you are wrong, Mr. Lafourchette, for now I 
remember distinctly meeting Snap one day coming from 
the castle, and I noticed that a piece of cord was fastened 
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to his collar, but this cord was quite new, and had 
evidently been cut by a knife, which must have been 
sharpened for that very purpose, for on the cord were 
some bluish marks, which " 

" Oh, go to the devil ! don't talk such nonsense," 
shouted the gamekeeper, quite astounded at discovering 
such close observation in one whom he had always 
regarded as an idiot. " Don't go and make me respon- 
sible for the acts of old Mostricht. It was not my place 
to look after Fan. I was not obliged to keep the stable- 
door locked, nor the front gate always closed." 

" Mr. Lafourchette," said Thibault, in a strange sus- 
picious tone, "if anybody accused a poor fellow like 
me, who was digging granite two hundred feet below 
the earth, of having done it, I certainly would not take 
the trouble of defending myself so eagerly as you 
do." 

Lafourchette scarcely seemed to understand what 
Thibault meant, for, while the lad was speaking, ho had 
stooped down to pick up the pups, some of whom had 
escaped from the apron, and were wandering about the 
road." 

" Well, come, we '11 be good friends, at any rate," said 
he, at the same time assuming a quiet air of offended 
dignity. " Ah, I dare say they don't speak very well of 
me at old Mostricht's cabin, although I nearly got dis- 
graced up at the castle for taking the old man's part so 
readily ; and yet I would not mind taking his girl 
without a halfpenny, when, in my present position, I 
might have almost the richest heiress in D.olhain." Then 
suddenly changing his manner, and pushing Thibault 
aside, he said, surlily, " Come, get out of the way, and 
let me do my bidding." 
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He then Held the apron over the brook, and dropped 
the puppies into it. 

Their quick trftnsition through the air into the cold 
stream prevented them howling for a minute ; but soon 
their cries became truly piteous ; for a time these little 
lumps of flesh kept on the top of the water, while the 
efforts they made to escape death seemed highly diverting 
to the gamekeeper. He burst out laughing as they span 
round and round like humming-tops. Soon, however, 
they grew weaker and weaker, and the water rose from 
their backs to their heads, leaving nothing above the 
surface but their muzzles, which tried in vain to keep the 
horrible liquid away; soon their movements became 
stiffer and more convulsive, and then the current, turning 
them over, carried away the motionless corpses of the 
poor little wretches. 

One alone, who happened to be stronger than his 
brothers, had fallen near the bank, and still lived. In 
spite of his blindness the little wretch kept all the time 
by the side of the bank; but just as he had reached the 
rushes, and was endeavouring to effect a landing, Lafour- 
chette noticed him, and with a vigorous kick sent him into 
the stream ; the pup, however, was not disheartened by 
this mishap. Not deigping, like the others, to waste his 
strength in futile howls, he again swam towards the bank, 
to which his instinct probably directed him as a haven of 
safety. 

Lafourchette picked up a large stone, and threw it at 
him. It missed its mark, and although the little fellow 
disappeared in the splash caused by the fall of the pro- 
jectile, yet the next moment there he was, evidently 
determined to die courageously or else to save his life. 

Then Thibault, who had been all this time suffering 
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mental agony, could stand it no longer, and at once 
knelt down by the side of the brook. 

** "What are you going to do, stupid P " shouted 
Lafourchette., 

Thibault did not reply, but bending his huge body 
almost double, prepared to lay hold of the drowning pup. 

"If you value your skin, leave that dog alone,'* 
almost screamed Lafourchette, to whom Thibault* s 
movements pretty well indicated the course he was 
about to pursue. 

The young quarryman heeded him not, but at once 
seized hold of the drowning pup, and gently placed it on 
dry ground. 

Eurious at being thus thwarted, Lafourchette sprang 
upon Thibault with the evident intention of throwing 
him into the brook ; but the lad kept as firm as a rock, 
and turning half round he made a lever of his arm, and 
lifting the gamekeeper like a sack of shavings, he pitched 
him into the stream, jast in the spot where the water 
Ivas deep enough to come up to the man's shoulder. 

The course followed by Lafourchette under the cir- 
cumstances was exactly the same as adopted by the dogs. 
For a moment the shock took away his breath, then 
having spat out the water he had swallowed, and wiped 
the mud from his face, he showered upon Thibault a 
volley of abuse and curses ; but soon noticing that the 
quarryman was too much occupied in drying the little 
dog to heed what he said, he jumped out of the water, 
and after shaking his fist in the face of his enemy, at 
once returned to the castle. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A TEAB has now passed since the occurrence of the 
events mentioned in the last chapter. 

The anticipations of Jane have come true ; for poverty 
with all its load of suffering has fallen \rith terrible force 
upon the cottage of old Mostricht. 

And yet during the few first months of the year the 
household did not suffer much, in spite of its head being 
out of employ ; for a friend came to its aid with so much 
zeal as to leave no doubt of his disinterestedness. 

The friend was no other than Lafourchette. 

This man had been grievously offended at the way 
Jane had refused his hand ; and the rage he felt on this 
occasion had probably something to do with the treach- 
erous act by which he had obtained his comrade's dis- 
missal ; but having avenged himself on the father whom 
he hated, he persisted all the more in his efforts to gain 
the girl, whose bright eyes seemed daily to work a 
greater spell upon him. 

^ The kindness he had shown Mostricht, not only after 
his disgrace but through his misfortune, touched the 
heart of the old man, who, far from doubting the sin- 
cerity of the many kind acts of his old comrade, /ictually 
blamed himself for having in former times felt such a 
violent antipathy towards him. He, therefore, did not 
hesitate to accept the loan of some money which Lafour- 
chette pressed upon him, fully persuaded that he would 
soon get a fresh place, and be able to pay back the sums 
with which his old friend had at various times au^j^Uedkvax. 
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This sum now amounted to two hundred florins, and 
jet Mostricht bad not obtained anotber place, for tbe rich 
landowners and gentry to whom the old man applied 
informed him that tbey required a man who was both 
young and active. In vain Mostricht told them vaunt- 
iugly of his many exploits ; they were of no avail. His 
bent figure, his aged face furrowed with wrinkles, the 
few locks of grey hair which still remained on hia head, 
ail pleaded silently against him, and not one of the rich 
people to whom he applied cared about employing the 
famous instructor of the great doctor of the University 
of Gottingen. 

Jane then suggested to him the advisability of ap- 
plying to some of the silk merchants of Verviers and 
Stambert, who having amassed princely fortunes out of 
trade, considered themselves obliged to indulge in the 
cynegetic pursuits of landed gentry. This proposition 
the old man rejected with scorn, declaring that he would 
rather smash his gun in pieces than take service under a 
clodhopper who did not know the difference between a 
pheasant and a partridge. 

If, however, poor Mostricht was not successful in the 
attempts he made to recover a place like the one he had 
just lost, Lafourchette could not boast much of the 
progress he had made in his lovesuit. 

In vain he endeavoured to impart an amiable expression 
to his ugly face, in vain he essayed to tone down his cun- 
ning and envious disposition, in vain he pretended to be 
devoted to the girl, Jane took not the faintest notice of 
his attentions, but plainly showed by the way she treated 
him that her thoughts and affections were fixed in 
quite another direction. 

A secret grief had hardened the soft lines of her ex- 
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preBsiye face, which remained indifferent alike to the 
attentions and mild jokes of her lover ; and often a pearly 
tear would appear in the eyes of the poor girl, as if to 
protest against the resignation with which she listened 
to a language so novel to her. 

Lafourchette knew not what made these tears flow, 
although the old man had no difficulty in guessing their 
true cause, and when alone with her would shower on 
her bitter reproaches for the love she felt for a foundling, 
who owed all he had in the world to her father's charity ; 
he exaggerated the shame she ought to feel at caring for 
a fellow who deliberately spurned her ; he kept moving 
the dagger about in the wound made in his daughter's 
heart ; thus, although unintentionally, rendering its cure 
almost hopeless. 

Lafourchette was not a man to bide his time quietly. 
He thought that it would probably advance his suit by 
interposing paternal authority upon the girl he loved ; so 
he asked Mostricht to repeat the matrimonial proposition 
which before had met with so little success. To this the 
old roan reluctantly consented, although he felt almost 
persuaded of the uselessness of the step ; besides he did 
not wish to grieve his daughter, whose changed appear- 
ance was a continued source of uneasiness to him ; yet he 
did not like to revolt against the bondage to which any 
man who borrows money is reduced, so he felt that he could 
not very well refuse the request of his old subordinate. 

At the first words he mentioned on the subject, Jane 
fell into his arms, exclaiming, — 

" Eather, dear father, I will do anything you please." 

But even as she spoke she suddenly turned deadly 
pale, and wrung her hands, unable to speak for the 
sobs that choked her utterance. 
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This was too much for Mostricht; the stoical reso- 
lations with which he had fortified himself before 
broaching the subject all vanished, and the old man was 
too much moved to find words with which to scold his 
daughter. 

So when Lafourchette came for his answer, Jane's 
father, who had had time to prepare a speech, informed 
him in good set terms that although a father had the 
right to prevent his child contracting an improper 
union, yet he was not justified in forcing her to marry any 
man he chose. He also told the gamekeeper that he ought 
to be pleased at the little regard Jane felt for him, and 
then laid before his old comrade an entirely original system 
for overcoming rebellious hearts, and at length wound up 
by offering the chief gamekeeper of Baron Ubertus, as 
a compensation for the love which he had not been able 
to inspire in the daughter, the constant regard and 
friendship of the father. 

It must be confessed that Lafourchette listened to this 
homily with a great deal more composure than might 
have been expected from a man so violently in love as he 
was. It is true that his sharp-pointed teeth bit his lips 
till the blood came; that his lowering brows could 
scarcely conceal the fiery glances that shot from his 
green eyes ; but yet he showed no signs of anger, as 
with deep emotion, he pressed the hand which old Mos- 
tricht offered to him at the peroration of his reply. 

Lafourchette was evidently one of those lovers who 
feel sure that nothing happens by chance, even in the 
most frivolous events of human life ; that patience is the 
best course of action to be adopted in affairs of the 
heart ; and that among women the palm is accorded to her 
who can master her passion sufficiently to wait patiently. 
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So with every reason for being angrj with each other, 
the two men parted the best friends in the world. 

About four or five days after this scene, Lafourchette 
called Mostricht aside, and with tears in his eyes begged 
him to pay the two hundred florins he had borrowed. 
He said he would willingly have allowed him to keep 
the money longer, but he had just received a letter from 
his mother, imploring her son to send her all the money 
he had saved, as she was in urgent want and deep distress. 

Poor Mostricht, taken quite aback, scarcely knew how 
to reply ; but fortunately for him his friend again gave 
him a proof of his generous nature, and was good 
enough to propose that the old man should give a bill for 
the amount, upon which he knew the notary of Dolhain 
would readily advance the money. 

This fresh proof of disinterestedness touched the old 
man so deeply that he could scarcely refrain from in- 
voking an imprecation on the blind conduct of his child ; 
he threw his arms round the neck of his friend, fervently 
embraced him, and then, rushing to the table, at once 
signed the bill which Lafourchette had with him, without 
noticing that by this document he had given his cottage 
as security for the money. 

From this time the disinterested friend scarcely ever 
.came near the place, and Jane, relieved from his odious 
presence, seemed to breathe more freely. After twenty- 
four hours had passed without the form of Lafourchette 
appearing at the threshold, Jane had regained so 
much of her former sprightliness, that Mostricht felt 
convinced that the image of her foster-brother had been 
e&ced from that heart where it had reigned so long, and 
that her dislike to Lafourchette had been the sole cause 
of the melancholy under which she had evidently 
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laboured. He was so much overjoyed at seeing her recover 
her wonted health, that he refrained from reading her a 
lecture upon the danger of basing the most important 
acts of our life on slight and puerile impressions. 
» But, alas, another cause soon brought a sorrowful ex- 
pression back to his daughter's face, for the household, 
deprived of all succour from Lafourchette, now felt the 
bonds of poverty and hunger tighten every day. The 
amount of suffering they had to undergo in order to 
make both ends meet was truly heart-breaking. At last 
the day came when there was no more bread in the cup- 
board, and although she searched the house high and 
low, Jane could not find a single farthing anywhere, 
not even a strip of linen or a rag for which the old 
clothesman of the place would have given her a trifle. 

Almost overcome vrith grief, she went to announce 
the fact to her father. The old man only bowed his 
head : he had travelled in the land of illusions for so long 
a period, that his faith in the situation which he longed 
for had now taken the form of a monomania. 

Next he flew into a passion, and reproached his 
daughter for not having inspired that confidence in the 
tradesmen, which, in his position, he had a right to 
expect. 

Just one week had elapsed since the baker had told Jane 
that he would not supply bread any more on credit. 

The poor children soon woke, one after another, and 
were surprised at seeing no breakfast on the table. As 
a last resource, Jane took the cross and gold heart which 
her mother, on her death-bed, had placed round her 
daughter's neck, went and sold it, and with the money 
thus obtained was enabled to purchase a stock of 
bread sufficient to last them for a week. 
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But where was Thibault all this time ? He was hard at 
work in the quarries, as miserable and sick at heart as was 
Jane at the comer of the fire-place where now no fire 
burned. Thibault, as we know, had tacitly promised his 
adopted father to quit the neighbourhood, but when he 
heard from Lafourchettethe heavy blow which had befallen 
the old man, he could not muster sufficient courage to leave 
the place altogether; for he thought that he might 
now be able to discharge more efiectually the debt of 
gratitude he owed than he had hitherto done. Owing, 
however, to his intention of showing complete submis- 
sion to the will of him who had brought him up, he not 
only avoided Jane, but kept away altogether from the 
vicinity of the cottage; for he never lefb the under- 
ground region where he worked till night-time, and he 
invariably returned as soon as the sun appeared on the 
horizon. 

Sometimes, however, on Sunday he managed to catch 
a glimpse of the family to which he had once belonged, 
and for a time he was happy. Concealed in an obscure 
part of the church porch, or couched behind one of the 
large crosses in the churchyard, he could see Jane pass 
on her way to and from church : each time he beheld 
her she walked with her head upon her breast, and it 
appeared to him that each Sunday she seemed paler, and 
looked more wretched than on the preceding week. 

Thibault was far too modest to imagine that he could 
form part of the cause of the poor girl's grief ; besides, 
her shabby clothes plainly testified to the misery she 
wdorad ; and when one day she came to church without 
the cross she always wore, he felt convinced that the old 
man and his family were reduced to the last verge of 
poverty and despair. 
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For a whole year Tbibaulfc had scarcely spoken to 
a single soul ; the only friend he had was the little dog 
he had saved from a watery grave, and whom he had 
nourished by giving him half the food which the foreman 
of the quarries allotted to the lad by way of salary. 

Suddenly, to the surprise of all, Thibault began 
to talk to everybody. He was always asking his com- 
rades — as adroitly as he could — questions about the 
family in which he took such a deep interest. 

It is much easier to dissimulate wealth than poverty, 
and consequently Thibault was soon fully informed of all 
the misery that the family of the old gamekeeper had 
to undergo. They told him how Mostricht had tried in 
vain to get a new place, how he had had to sell every- 
thing he had, and how the baker had at last refused to 
supply him with bread. 

These accounts were always accompanied by com- 
mentaries on the indifference with which Thibault' s 
father seemed to regard his deplorable situation. Some 
assigned it to his habits of idleness, while others — better 
informed — ascribed it to an absurd pride, of which the 
old man had, unfortunately, given too many proofs. 

Thibault could listen to no more ; on hearing these 
words he suffered in an instant all that his foster-sister 
had suffered in three months, and it was as much as he 
could do to restrain his tears. 

As soon as night came, he ran off towards Mostricht*s 
house, and glided through the bushes till he came to the 
gate. 

The shutters were up, but the wind and rain had sb 
warped them that Thibault could easily look through the 
chinks. 

Inside all was dark and gloomy. 
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The family bed bad lost its curtains and hangings ; 
the tin plates on the dresser had been replaced by 
crockery of the commonest description ; the large oak 
cupboard had gone ; and with it also the old-fashioned 
clock, to the melody of whose ticking the poor orphan 
bad often gone to sleep. The few articles of furniture 
that remained were covered with dust — a great change 
to the scrupulous neatness which was everywhere mani« 
fest when the poor quarry lad slept under that roof. 

A small iron lamp with a rushlight in it, fastened to 
the grate, cast a glimmer round the room, contrasting 
strangely with the blazing fire of faggots which formerly 
burnt so gaily in the fireplace, illuminating with their 
fierce flame every corner of the large room. Even the 
cricket, who before used to sing chirrup so joyously, was 
now no longer heard ; he, too, seemed to have quitted 
the dull place. 

The old man was seated before a bare table, with his 
bald head resting on his hands ; his tanned face had 
changed to the colour and the glittering tint of copper ; 
a large reddish ring surrounded each of his eyes, which 
were closed, as if desirous of shutting out the misery 
with which they were surrounded ; but every now and 
then an involuntary start proved that they were not 
hushed in sleep. 

Jane was seated close to the hearth nursing her 
youngest brother, whose cries she was endeavouring 
to quell. As soon as the little fellow was quiet, she 
fastened some flax to a distafl^,^ while the feverish 
haste with which her fingers furned the spindle she 
had at her waist fully indicated the importance of 
her task. 

Huddled up in different comers of tKe y^^c^vsl ^^^^ 

E 2 
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all tbe other children ; quiet and frightened, and mun- 
ching away at some crab-apples, which they devoured 
with frightful avidity. 

Thibault could scarcely bear to gaze upon this painful 
scene ; his tears flowed without restraint as he threw 
himself down by that threshold which Mostricbt had for- 
bidden him to cross, and endeavoured to prevent his sobs 
being heard. 

When day broke, the poor lad found himself on the 
same spot, and noticed that the stone on which his head 
had lain was quite damp with his tears. 

Instantly he ran off for fear of being seen. The walk 
soon restored his self-possession, and be said to himself 
that his adopted family had a right to expect something 
more from him than mere sterile tears. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 

Although Thibault was endowed with those qualities 
of duhiess and stoliditj which seem inherent in most 
peasants, yet he also possessed such a goodly allowance 
of common sense, that before he reached the first house 
in the town, he had already arranged his plan of action. 

He at once went to the garret in which he lodged to 
get his dog, on whom his master's absence seemed to 
have produced a very disagreeable effect. ' He then started 
off, accompanied by his pupil, to the scene of his daily 
employment. 

But instead of going to his work at once, as usual, the 
apprentice stopped before the door of a wooden hut, in 
which his master G^rnay lived. It was this man's habit 
to remain in his hut the whole day, imder the pretext of 
finishing the diagrams and checking the accounts, while 
he allowed the workmen to expose themselves for his 
benefit to all the fatigue and danger of the trade. 

As soon as he reached the door all Thibault's natural 
timidity returned, and he stood some time befoire he 
could muster up sufficient courage to knock. Jim (the 
name, by-the-by, which Thibault had given to his dog) had 
no such scruples, and atoned began to scratch the boards 
at which his master stared with so much anxiety and 
indecision. 

G-ernay, in his hoarse voice, soon shouted, '^ Come 
in ; " so Thibault, in the quietest manner possible, 
turned the handle of the door and entered, whilst Jim 
rushed into the room, and began to ferret in. ^V ^k^ 
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corners with about the same amount of curiosity as a 
broker levying an execution would display. 

The apprentice stood near the door, blushing with 
embarrassment, and turning his large woollen cap, which 
ho held in his hands. 

Old Gemay, before whom was a table strewed with 
papers, to which a bottle of gin, half empty and a glass 
half-full served as blotting-paper, had to ask the lad 
several times what he wanted before he could muster 
sufficient courage to speak. 

At last he said, with a great sigh, — 

" Oh, if you please, Mr. Gemay, I have come to know 
if you would kindly give me more wages." 

At these words the person addressed, frowned fiercely, 
and quietly swallowed the liquor that was in his glass. 

"What wages do you get?" asked he, somewhat 
roughly. 

" Nothing, please, sir," replied Thibault. 

" Well, then," said Gernay, " at the end of next week 
you shall have twopence besides your food." 

Thibault scratched his head, and for a moment was 
lost in calculation. 

" Oh, but, sir," said he, " twopence a-week won't buy 
bread for seven people." 

"Why, hang it," shouted the master, "you don't 
mean to say that you and that beast of a dog eat as 
much as seven people! Aren't you quite alone in 
the world, since old Mostricht turned you out of his 
house ?" 

Thibault shook his head, as if to insinuate that he was 
not obliged to tell everybody his family affairs. The 
animation of the discussion had evidently given him some 
assurance. 
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"Sir," said he, "my fellow- workmen have a floria 
a-day. Now, when you scolded them not long ago, yoa 
told them that I did more work than any three of them ; 
80 I think that you might at least give me a third of the 
value at which you estimate me — that is, as much as you 
give my comrades." 

Gemay was evidently struck by the logic of this 
argument. He reflected for a few moments, and then, 
closing one eye, in order to assume as surly an expression 
as he could, he said,^ 

" Well, young fellow, I am glad to see that you are not 
such a fool as you look. Listen now to what I say. You 
are a good lad — as strong as an ox, and as gentle as a 
lamb. You work well, and take care of yourself; not 
like those lazy chaps, who fill their carcases with beastly 
gin, which shortens their lives and spoils trade. I took 
a fancy to you from the first. You know I am growing 
old, and shall probably soon quit this earth. Well, I 
think that my fat daughter Sarah has taken a fancy to 
you ; so look here, I'll give her to you, with this quarry 
as her marriage portion. I know you have nothing. But 
what of that ? I was only a plain quarry man when I 
married her mother ; and hang me if my son-in-law shan't 
be the same. A pair of arms like yours are worth their 
weight in gold; and when their owner is a good, 
industrious lad, why the money is increased a hundred 
per cent., '^without discount or commission. So now, 
having heard what I have to say, you had better jump at 
the bargain 1 offer you." 

During this speech the rotatory movement of Thibault's 
cap had assumed such an enormous speed that it was 
impossible for the eye to follow it. 

" Sir," said he, stammering, " you are very ^ood a.v\d 
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kind I know, and it would be to my interest to accept 
your offer ; but *' 

'^ But what P" shouted G-ernay, exasperated by a reti- 
cence he had little reason to expect. 

" But/' almost whispered the lad, " I want my florin 
a-day." 

" Gh> to the devil !" screamed G-emay, seizing the bottle 
by the neck, as if to fling it at Thibault's head, who at 
once bolted out of the room so quickly that Ghernay, 
having lost the mark at which he meant to pitch the 
projectile, made a better use of it, by pouring himself out 
another glass, to calm his temper, which had been sadly 
ruffled by the impudence of a young fellow whom he 
had always looked upon as a humble, submissive, and 
industrious lad. 

Poor Thibault — for some moments he stood at the 
entrance of the quarry, quite overcome with the failure 
of his plan. But circumstances were too pressing to 
allow him to waste his time. So he soon started off to a 
neighbouring quarry to seek an engagement, but having 
there stated his claims, he received the same answer, 
couched in milder terms, that old Gernay had given 
him. 

He applied to many people, but always received 
the same answer ; for winter was coming on, and work 
was slack ; so, instead of getting fresh hands, the masters 
were discharging all those they could spare as fast as 
possible. 

No one would have imagined that Thibault's face 
could have assumed such an expression of blank despair 
as that which appeared on it at the failure of each 
attempt. 

In vain Jim, after shaking off the dust of the quarry 
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which coYered his thick coat, showered on his master 
his tender caresses ; in vain he performed his most 
ludicrous tricks; he could not take away the load 
of grief which seemed weighing on his master ; in vain 
he turned round and round in his futile attempts to catch 
his own tail ; in vain he sprang- yelping all round and 
even about Thibault ; his master still took no notice of 
these affectionate demonstrations, but looked so truly 
pitiable, and seemed as if all he desired was silence and 
solitude. 

Slowly he walked away from the village in the direction 
of the forest of Hertogenwalden. There he sat down on 
the stump of a tree, and burying his head in his hands, 
freely abandoned himself to his own sad thoughts. 

!For more than an hour he remained thus, racking his 
brain in order to discover some means of assisting his 
adopted family. Just as he had determined » in spite of 
the repugnance he felt for the trade, to accept service in 
some large silk factory, he mechanically raised his eyes, 
and noticed that Jim had disappeared. 
> He whistled, but no dog came. At length he rose, and 
after looking for him everywhere, discovered him peering 
into the very bush close to which he had been seated. 

Sparks seemed to dart from his yellow eyes ; his short 
ears trembled violently; his body, stretched out at 
almost full length upon the ground, was ^in a violent 
state of convulsion, and his tail was stuck up in the air 
like the branch of a birch-tree. 

On hearing his name called by Thibault, the dog 
turned his muzzle slightly round towards his master, but 
still kept sniffing at the delightful effluvium which seemed 
to proceed from that quarter towards which his glance 
was directed ; twice he passed his tongue over his face in 
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order to relish more fully the pleasant odour ; and then 
he returned to his former position. 

Thibault, astounded at the strange conduct of Jim, 
at once went to the bush, and drew back some of 
the branches. In an instant the dog sprang into the 
opening, out of which, as quick as lightning, a red 
animal jumped, and dashed between the lad's legs. The 
strange movement made Thibault instinctively close them, 
and bending his huge body, he saw, caught in this novel 
trap, a red-haired animal with large ears. 

Any amount of help which the involuntary poacher 
might have desired to bestow upon tho animal would 
have proved of no avail ; for his shins had smashed the 
poor hare's ribs, and strangled him at the same time. 

For some time Thibault stood gazing on the lifeless 
body of the poor animal, whilst Jim, whose charitable 
feelings were certainly not so strongly developed as 
those of his master, played about him and barked with 
joy. 

While he was lost in thought, the coach which per- 
formed the journey between Dalhain and Aix-la-Chapelle 
drove up. As soon as the guard saw Thibault, he 
jumped down, and without saying a word, snatched the 
hare out of his hands. 

!First he weighed it with his hand ; next he passed his 
thumb and forefinger down its back ; then he squeezed 
its body in a peculiar manner, and said,— 

'^ A good stroke that, my friend ; only let me tell you 
of a precaution you must never neglect." 

Thibault was about to express his regrets on the death 

of the animal ; but the guard did not give him time to 

speak. Drawing a large purse from his pocket, he took 

Kpat two florins, and placed them in Thibault's hands, 
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who at first was so astounded that he hesitated takiug 
them. 

This hesitation the guard at once ascribed to a yery 
different cause, and said, — 

" Oh, it's worth that, but not a farthing more, lueare 
you. When jou and I have done more trade together, 
you'll find I'm an honest fellow and pay well. So recol- 
lect I pass here every day between three and four 
o'clock, and I'll always give you a good price for par- 
tridges, pheasants, woodcocks, or hares; so just you let 
me have as many as you can." 

He then made Thibault take the two florins, jumped 
up on the coach, which at once started off at full galop 
to make up for lost time. 

Thibault dtood for a time watching his two florins, 
scarcely knowing whether he was awake or dreaming ; 
Jim's caresses, however, soon brought him to his senses ; 
BO putting the money in his pocket, he started off in the 
direction of the town. 

" Well, at any rate," said he, " thanks to you, Jim, our 
{K)or friends will have something to eat to-morrow." 

This reflection softened the feeling of sorrow which 
the death of the hare had left in Thibault's heart, and he 
trotted off joyously towards his adopted father's house. 

A sudden reflection, however, soon clouded his face, for 
the mere possession of the two florins was only half 
his task'; for now he had to get Mostricht to accept the 
money ; and from the innate pride of the old man, he 
knew that this would be no slight matter. 

He felt persuaded that if he quietly went to the 
bouse and offered the money as part payment for the 
many years' lodging he had had, Mostricht would at once 
torn him out, and probably let his shoulders ta&tA ^\s^^ 
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stick, io order to show the extent of the old man's dignity. 
Next he thought that he would waylay one of the chil- 
dren, and give the money to him ; but then again the 
child would tell his father, and the old man would 
probably throw the two florins in the river, so that plan 
would not do. 

This idea, however, suggested to him another, the 
accomplishment of which might safely be entrusted to 
the hands of a friend whose discretion was equal to any- 
thing. 

So he took up his position on a hillock near the 
cottage, from which place, without being seen, he could 
see everything that occurred near the house. 

The children were laughing and playing about on the 
road, while Jane came several times to the door, and 
looked eagerly up the road towards Dolhain, where her 
father had gone to make another attempt for a place. 

Thibault chose the moment when one of the little 
lads went to the brook, and throwing in some leaves 
watched with great eagerness their irregular course ; 
then, wrapping up the florins in a piece of his pocket- 
handkerchief, he placed them in Jim's mouth, and point- 
ing out the boy to him, said simply, " Go." 

The intelligent animal at once understood what his 
master meant : jumping into the brook, he swam at once 
to the other side, without dropping the precious burden 
he held in his mouth. :> 

As soon as the little boy saw the strange dog he began 
to scream ; but Jim, in order to assure him of the friendly 
nature of his intentions, began to wag his tail so quietly, 
and bore such a strong resemblance to Snap (who, by 

e by, had died a few months before), that the boy was 

let enough for Jim to place the packet at his feet. 
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Thibault saw the child at once run to his sister, who 
was dumb with surprise when on tearing off the cover- 
ing she perceived the money it contained. 

She soon rushed down the brook, and looked round in 
every direction, but the mysterious messenger had already 
disappeared. Jane raised her hands as if to thank Provi- 
dence for this stroke of good fortune, then she took the 
little boy in her arms and gave him a kiss, which found 
an echo in the heart of her foster-brother. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Thibault passed an uneasy night, for although tho 
good use he had made of the money made certain amends 
for the murder he had committed, yet the spectre of the 
poor hare constantly appeared before him, and prevented 
him enjoying that sleep of which he stood in need. 

There was also another reason why he could not sleep. 
Thibault when quite young had often heard his adopted 
father speak of poaching as a most monstrous crime : 
and yet he had just committed that very crime wliich 
Mostrlcht always said was only next to parricide. 

So, in spite of the agreeable reminiscences of success, 
in spite of the proverb which says that it is only the 
first step which costs anything, the great aversion ho 
had always felt ^for the chase came upon him with re- 
doubled force, and he resolved never to sin in the same 
manner again. 

This resolution was all tho more commendable on 
account of the great temptations to which he was ex- 
posed, for in the person of Jim he had a sort of Mephis- 
topheles against whom he was obliged to sustain a con- 
tinual struggle to prevent himself following that road 
which he had determined to avoid. 

Many people will be surprised that a dog should have 
such influence over a man ; but they must bear in mind 
that poverty and loneliness are apt to effect a wonderful 
change in the relations existing between man and 
beast. 

With all due respect to those in love, we feel justified 
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in saying that the dog is the onlj animal in creation who 
has retained that true spirit of affection, of which Pro- 
vidence should have apportioned an equal dose to each 
of us. 

This animal seems to have been cursed with fewer vices 
than us poor mortals ; he will love everybody that loves 
him : . this is the secret of his affectionate superiority 
over the human race. 

Thus, thanks to his dog, Thibault was not alone in 
the world ; for he had engrafted in Jim that love with 
which his heart had overflowed since he had been sepa- 
rated from his friends. 

The affection of the lad for his dog had been proliGc : 
by means of the incessant interchange of their thoughts, 
the natural affectionate instinct and intelligence of the 
dog had been so miraculously developed, that the poor 
beast had become a friend whose society contained many 
charms. | 

True, neither had learnt to speak the other's lan- 
guage ; but they had done better still, they had learnt 
to understand each other without speaking. "Not a 
single thought that flashed through the xmind of the 
master escaped the dog. The mere thought of Jane 
always caused (as we know) a cloud to rise upon the 
brow of the poor exile — then the dog was sad, his 
gambols would cease, he would rush up to his friend^ 
jump about him, lick his hand, roll at his feet, and seem 
to say, " Beat me, so that we may both suffer together." 

If Thibault drove him away, he would quietly sneak 
into a corner, from which place his wet eyes would pro- 
test against his master's ingratitude, which made him 
keep his grief to himself. 

If Thibault smiled, then indeed it was a treat to see 
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the way Jim jumped about ; his antics fully proved the 
exuberant jollity of his nature ; whilst his joyous bark 
might be heard almost miles off. 

Thus, as Jim's temper was always the same as his 
master's, — as he was always grateful for the piece of 
black breaj and the heap of straw he shared with him, — 
he was ipore than a friend ; he was in fact a brother, and 
therefore we are justified in stating that Tbibault was 
entitled to some praise for the way in which he defended 
himself against that influence, which in consequence of 
their intimacy Jim exercised over him. 

The character of a tempter which the dog had assumed 
had, however, nothing Satanic about it. If Jim attempted 
to lead his master along the fatal road, it was not a com- 
pact with a certain person that induced him to do so. 
In redoubling his efforts to induce Thibault to violate 
those virtuous precepts which Mostricht had inculcated 
in his pupil, Jim was guided solely by the force of his 
own natural instinct, which we must confess was on the 
present occasion wholly contrary to the resolution of his 
master. 

The delightful sensation which had preceded, accom- 
panied, and even followed, the murder of the poor hare, 
had opened to the dog a feeling as agreeable as it was 
novel. 

When, therefore, Jim saw the hare pass from his 
master's hands into those of a stranger, he registered an 
inward vow that he would in future give himself up to 
the enjoyment of such a delightful pursuit, and conse- 
quently the next time he was taken out up went his 
ears, and he at once began to sniff about with a zeal 
^^hat could not fail to promise success. 
^lUEia master, however, at once summoned his dog to 
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hiB side, and scolded him so fiercely as quite to upsefc all 
Jim's preconceired ideas on the subject. 

He could not at all understand how a pursuit that 
had so manj charms for him could excite anger in any- 
body else ; how an amusement in which he was allowed 
to indulge one day^ was forbidden the next ; and how a man 
who had killed a hare with apparently so much gusto, 
should suddenly become its protector. All these para- 
doxical circumstances Jim considered carefully, and then 
feeling convinced that he had both right and reason on 
his side, redoubled his efforts with such perseverance as 
almost to drive his master to despair : therefore, although 
continual scoldings, strengthened by the forcible argu- 
ments of a switch, invariably succeeded in mastering the 
warlike desires of Jim ; yet all the eloquence in the world 
could not convince the animal that he was wrong ; and 
his expressive murmurings, and the desperate pantomime 
in which he indulged, forcibly protested against the 
vigorous measures of which he had been the object, and 
recalled to his master, not only the crime, but also the 
providential aid which it had furnished. 

At this time Thibault was engaged in the delightful 
task of stone-breaking, instead of working in the 
quarries. The scene of his labour was the middle of the 
forest of Hertogenwalden, a place inhabited by legions of 
game ; and here his work kept him engaged from dawn 
to sunset. 

While the lad was busily employed in breaking stones, 
Jim, seated in the ditch close by, was enjoying the same 
sensations that Tantalus probably felt when he was in 
the lake. If he happened to raise his ears, at once he 
heard the patter of a hare's feet, or the cry of a black 
grouse ; the very air he breathed was impregnated with 
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odours which almost drove him delirious ; and, as if this 
was not enough to make him lose his senses, a rabbit or 
a hare, in search of adventure, continually crossed the 
road not ten yards from the stake to which he was tied, 
and where he was struggling with all his might to break 
or bite the cord which Thibault had used in order to 
curb his violent instinct. 

At length the incessant provocation deprived the 
animal of that common sense which distinguished him 
from all other dogs ; he declined to be guided any longer 
by that prudence of which his master was such a good 
example, and the fear of punishment became as futile as 
the piece of cord to which his collar was tied : with one 
furious bound he snapped the string, and, free from all 
restraint, dashed after an animal whose insolent com- 
posure seemed to bid defiance to the impotency of the 
prisoner. 

In vain Thibault shouted at him. Jim was on the 
track of a rabbit, and would not have heard the roar of 
a cannon. He did not stop till he found that further 
pursuit of the animal was useless ; for it had rushed into 
a hole, the proprietor of which had apparently not taken 
into consideration, when he dug it, the fine dimensions 
which the body of our hero had now attained. 

Now although Jim had failed in the object of his 

. pursuit, yet he had found it very pleasant. The terror 

with which he filled the poor rabbits afforded him 

ample compensation for the innumerable tortures be had 

suffered through them. 

One of his enemies was, however, apparently soon de« 

Btined to &11 a victim to his vengeance, for Jim, in spite of 

Jm first failure, did not hesitate to rush off in pursuit of a 

^^Miid rabbit, who adopted precisely the same course of 
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conduct as his comrade ; and althongli a third behayed in 
the same manner, yet Jim had still enough breath left in 
him to drive all the rabbits in the forest back to their 
holes; and probably would have adopted this plan of 
action if an unexpected incident had not stopped him in 
the midst of his career. 

An unfortunate rabbit, less agile than some of his 
tribe, only just managed to escape the teeth of the per- 
secutor of its race ; in its fright the poor thing darted 
into the first burrow it came across, and perceived, when 
too late, that although it had reached the end of the 
cave, yet only three feet intervened between it and its 
pursuer, who, having made the same discovery, was 
revelling in the enjoyment of the brilliant discovery 
before him. 

The dog had at once perceived that the hole bore no 
resemblance to those at whose entrance he had been 
compelled to halt, and that with a little exertion there 
was every prospect of his being able to offer his master a 
savoury dish for supper. 

He, therefore, directly commenced the formation of a 
mine, whilst the rabbit with equal rapidity began to con- 
struct a countermine. A natural desire to live a little 
longer augmented the efforts of the pursued, and its 
paws scratched at the earth as if they were armed with 
claws of iron. Yet his own natural inclinations, and a 
desire to please his master, caused Jim to work even 
harder than the poor rabbit. Although somewhat of a 
novice at his occupation, the dog rapidly gained on the 
veteran in subterranean wars, and soon managed to 
catch a glimpse of a greyish figure who was digging to 
save his life. The sight made Jim redouble his efforts ; 
he was now rapidly gaining on his foe, ^V^miil ^s^^«^> 
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not through aoy act of the rabbit, he had to give up 
the contest. 

Thibault had had good cause to be annoyed at the spirit 
of insubordination manifested by his pupil. As a true 
friend he considered it was his duty to put a stop at once 
to such unruly conduct ; so (although he sighed while he 
did it) he at once cut a good switch, and started off in 
pursuit of the rebellious truant. 

Now although Thibault had not noticed the road the 
dog had taken, yet the process of mining, and the noise 
Jim made whilst engaged in that pursuit, soon told the 
master where to look for his young friend. So just at 
the moment of assault, when Jim almost thought he 
heard the bones of his adversary crack between his jaws, 
a few blows of a stick were so vigorously applied to that 
part of his person that was visible, that they at once 
effected such a diversion in the state of affairs as to 
induce the rabbit as long as he lived to think he was 
under the special protection of St. John, the patron 
saint of rabbits, to whom he had always been particularly 
devoted. 

We are bound, however, to admit that few victors 
would have borne a sudden reverse with so much 
equanimity as Jim ; for although one cry of grief and 
rage escaped him, yet the moment he recognized his 
master he did not hesitate for an instant to apologise to 
the man who had just beaten him. He rolled on his 
back, wriggled his tail, while his tearful eyes bore witness 
to the submissive spirit in which he received the well- 
merited punishment, and at the same time made an im- 
passioned appeal to the kindly feelings of his friend. 

Thibault at once dropped his stick, and tied the cord 
wpund his dog's neck so carefully, as to reader all further 
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flight impossible ; be tben returned to bis work, without 
deigning to bestow a caress upon his rebellious pupil, 
'who kept making, in his peculiar manner, humble 
solicitations for pardon. 

Just as he had reached his destination, Tbibault 
noticed a woman coming along the road with a bundle of 
dead wood on her head, and leading some ragged 
children. 

Although some of the twigs partly concealed her face, 
jet Tbibault saw at once that it was his foster-sister 
Jane. The girl, too, soon recognized Tbibault, and 
Beemed to wish to avoid him ; so she at once turned 
round, and telling the children to follow, started off, in 
spite of the weight of the bundle, in an opposite direction 
to that which led to her house. Just, however, as she 
reached the foot of the dale, her progress was stopped bj 
an accident which might have proved fatal in its results. 
The little band were all round her ; while some followed, 
others ran on in front, yet the speed at which they 
journeyed did not prevent them staring about after the 
manner of children of a tender age. One of them 
stopped to pick up a flower which he saw in a large 
glade at one side of the road. This glade was a deep 
bog, the depth and softness of which were quite con- 
cealed by a green dry grass which grew on its surface. 

At the very first step he took, the little boy sank in 
the treacherous ground. He screamed aloud, and his 
sister, turning round, at once perceived the dangerous 
situation of her brother : casting aside her bundle in an 
instant she prepared to save him. The moment, however, 
she had placed her foot upon the soil, she began to feel 
the earth gradually sink with the weight of her body. 

The poor girl was immediately overcome with terror and 
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grief. Her face turned livid as sbe felt her strength 
give way ; she could only extend her powerless arms 
towards her brother, who had already sunk to the arm- 
pits, while the other children stood round the abyss 
screaming as if their hearts would break. 

The little lad kept on slowly sinking, as if some in- 
visible hand was slowly drawing him down,* while his 
sister, half-mad with despair, could scarcely muster suf- 
ficient strength to invoke the aid of Providence, when 
suddenly a dog darted past her, threw himself in the 
swamp, seized the child by the collar of his blouse, and 
drew him to the surface, whilst Thibault's loud voice was 
heard shouting,— 

" Hold fast, Jim, hold fast ! " 

This unexpected denouement at once deprived the 
little woman of the slight amount of strength she pos- 
sessed, and she fainted. When she came to she found 
herself seated at the side of the road. On looking 'up 
she saw Thibault, who was actively employed in wiping 
the mud off the little boy's clothes, whilst the other 
children stood round, and showed by their actions how 
glad they were to see that their brother was not hurt. 
The first thought of Jane was about her brother, who had 
been thus miraculously snatched from the jaws of death. 
As she opened her arms, Thibault pushed into them the 
little boy, whom she covered with kisses and tears, which 
flowed freely from her dejected heart. 

But even while embracing her brother the remembrance 

of her last interview with her foster-brother flashed like 

lightning across the girl's mind. Her face became sufi'used 

with a deep blush, and she dared no longer look at the 

^nan whom she had so often accused of coldness in the 

^h^s of her youth. All at once she felt the impression 
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of a soft warm tongue upon her hand ; and turning 
round, she began to caress Jim, who, quite convinced of 
the truth of the axiom which says, '* our friends' friends 
are our own," had not hesitated to put the doctrine into 
practice. After looking at the dog for a minute, she was 
suddenly struck with the extraordinary resemblance it 
bore to the one she had seen on the day when the two 
florins were given to her brother in such a miraculous 
manner. Springing up from her seat, she said to 
Thibault,— 

" Whose dog is this P" 

The young man, who at once guessed what the girl 
was thinking about, did not reply for a few seconds. At 
length he stammered out, — 

" It — it belongs tp me." 

" To you, Thibault P Why, then, it was you who sent 
us the two florins, when we thought the whole world had 
forsaken us. Oh, thank Heaven, he loves us still ;" then, 
without waiting for a reply, she threw herself into his 
arms, and the two wept together. 

Thibault soon tore himself from her caresses. The ardour 
of her embrace had made his heart palpitate so freely, 
that the sudden pallor of his face betrayed the emotion 
he felt. He essayed to speak, but Jane at once put her 
hand on his lips, and said, — 

^'Do not tell a falsehood, Thibault. You are my 
brother and my friend ; I feel and see that you still love 
me. I was sure that what you said to my father that 
day was a feint by which you thought to soften his anger 
towards me. Oh, I knew that no one could have taken 
my place in your heart. And yet, Thibault, if you only 
were aware how I have tried, and tried in vain, to forget 
you ! And yet I had a right to consider you ung]rateCuL\ 
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although I said to myself * He loves another,' yet I still 
loved you. I would have seen you married — have heard 
you take the oath at the altar — before I would have 
believed that you loved anybody better than me. I have 
never forgotten the exact words in which you told 
me that you were engaged. They appeared to me to 
belong to another language, like the chants we hear in the 
church ; and then, Thibault, while I thought, an inward 
voice would repeat to me the words in which we plighted 
our troth. Tou can't have forgotten them, Thibault. You 
must remember that it was in a forest. You had descended 
the bank of a stream to pick me a flower, and while 
climbing back again a big stone rubbed the flesh off* your 
hand. Then you know that I tore up my handkerchief, 
and bound it round the wound, in order to stanch the 
blood ; and when I had finished, you kissed me twice 
and said, ' Little sister, let us be man and wife. I am 
sure you will never love any other lad but your brother, 
and he, I swear, will never love anybody but you.* " 

While Jane was speaking, Thibault's huge chest worked 
up and down like a sledge-hammer ; large drops of per- 
spiration appeared on his brow, as with averted eyes he 
endeavoured to avoid the ardent looks of the young girl. 

'^ Sister," said he, laying a peculiar stress upon the 
word, " my memory is as good as yours. I recollect all 
the events you have just mentioned to me. But why do 
you recall them, since " 

Thibault ceased speaking, and Jane turned pale. 

" Since what P" said Jane. 

''Since these dreams of infancy had better be buried 
in the past." 
fc» « Why P" inquired the girl, half choked by heremotioiu 
^|dP* Because the wish of him who has been a father to 
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me 80 wills it — because your father whoDi we both ought 
to obey would never allow you to become the wife of a 
man who has not even a name to give you.*' 

** Oh, Thibault, you know how kind my father is ; my 
prayers would make him give his consent." 

" But, Jane," replied Thibault, " suppose that one day 
your father regretted having yielded — that our marriage, 
instead of being a comfort, was almost a torment to his 
old age, would you be happy then ? I think not." 

** Then, Thibault, let us, if it must be so, give up all 
idea of marriage," replied the girl, in a voice of determina- 
tion. '' Tell me, Thibault, only that you have always 
loved me, and I shall be strong enough to support the 
grief of our separation. What care I for life here, if I 
know that we shall one day meet in Heaven, where 
such troubles as those under which we now suffer are 
unknown ?" 

" Yes, let us who are so ignorant of the mysteries of 
God's Paradise, freely confide in Him, Jane. We know 
full well that those who obey His laws never regret having 
done so; and does not the commandment tell us to 
submit to the will of those that represent Him on 
earth P " 

The poor girl sobbed as if her heart would break, and 
all Thibault*s efforts to calm her were of no avail. 

" Leave me," she exclaimed, in a tone expressive of 
both the grief of the woman and the perverseness of the 
child ; '* leave me, Thibault ; I will sit here and cry, till 
you assure me that what you told my father was false ; 
I will cry till you swear to me that you never meant to 
give to anybody else that ring which by right belongs to 
me." 

Thibault's courage was great. He remained silent; 
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but his face revealed the contest which was waging 
in his heart. Suddenly, as if he had yielded to an 
irresistible desire to press to his breast the girl, whose 
words showed how deeply she loved him, he stretched 
forth his hand, his lips quivered, his face turned livid, 
and a bright flame flashed across his eyes ; but the next 
moment he had overpowered the delirium which had 
apparently seized his heart, and after a momentary 
struggle, he once more became more melancholy and 
more severe. 

*^N"ow, I see it all," screamed Jane, her grief 
violently augmented by the significant silence of her 
foster-brother ; " I was not deceived. It was natural, 
Thibault, that you should wish to be rich. I had 
nothing to ofler you but my love, whilst Mr. Gernay's 
daughter would have brought you a handsome dowry. 
But, oh, Thibault, I never should have thought that you 
would have proved so ungrateful. I almost wish I had 
died the day my father placed you by my side in the 
cradle in which I slept." 

'^ Jane, Jane, be silent, I implore you," beseechingly 
said Thibault ; " the children are not a hundred yardi 
off" and may overhear us." 

" Ay, go and get married, Thibault," continued the 
young girl, who, in her excited state, seemed to be 
oblivious of everything about her; "I too will marry 
when my father can do without me ; I will go to Him 
who I am sure repulses nobody ; He will soon be able to 
drive you from that heart you have almost broken ; and 
then I will pray so ardently that I am sure He will not 
hesitate to call me to Him." 

On hearing the image of death invoked for the second 
e by the girl as her highest consolation, all Thibault's 
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firmness forsook him, and he fell on his knees at her 
feet. 

" Oh, pit J I implore yon, sister," said he, " do not 
deprive me of all my strength ; do not take away from 
me the courage I stand in need of to make me an honest 
man. Your father was kind to me, do not, I pray you, 
make me forget, that in his old age I owe a sum to him 
which he gave me out of pity for my youth. Alas I I 
Bearcely now have courage enough to fulfil the obliga- 
tions which his goodness has imposed upon me ; and if 
you' increase the bad thoughts which occasionally fiit 
across my mind, I am sure I cannot resist long. Oh, 
Jane, you surely do not wish your father to curse the 
good deed by means of which I came to know you. You 
surely do not wish him to say, ' The worm I picked up in 
the road, and warmed at my hearth, has changed into an 
adder, and stung me.' Yes, Thibault is a wicked man. 
You speak of your suffering," continued he, " but do 
you not think, Jane, that my anguish has also caused me 
many a sleepless night ? Can't you understand that many 
a time in my despair I have almost dashed my head 
against the stone wall of the quarry ?" 

'^ Do you really mean that, Thibault, — oh, do you mean 
that i " shouted the girl, her face radiant with joy. 

" I do indeisd," replied Thibault, firmly ; '' but I only 
tell you so, in order that you may learn from me how 
to resign yourself to the wUl of those who are placed in 
anthority over you. Although many people look ou 
me as a fool, yet I was sharp enough to understand why 
your father turned me out of the house, which he him- 
self had taught me to look upon as my home. It seemed 
impossible to renounce you ; but I said to myself. 
Don't thousands of soldiers die for a kin^ who\n. t?^^;' 
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don't even know? well, they die, because their duty 
demands it ; and does not my duty towards my bene- 
factor demand that I should leave the place? Then, 
Jane, I solemnly took an oath that I would never 
dream of having you for a wife, till your father, placing 
your hand in mine, said, ' Son, she is yours ; take 
her and be happy.* 

" An oath like that is of much more importance than 
the promise I gave you in the forest ; so, Jane, let me 
implore you to swear the same, and then you will be able 
to sustain your grief, as I did till I saw you to-day." 

Thibault had never made such a long speech before ; 
Jane, however, still continued to weep, although the 
words of her foster-brother seemed to have inspired 
her with fresh strength, for her tears did not flow so 
fast, as she gazed on him with surprise and admiration. 

" Ah, if my father could only hear you now," said 
she. 

" Why, Jane, trouble yourself with useless regrets ? " 
said Thibault to her kindly. " In the hope of assuaging 
your grief I have endeavoured to show you that my 
sufferings were as great as yours, and that the tears had 
flowed as freely from my eyes as from yours. But, come, 
Jane, let us now think less of ourselves and more of 
your father. Poor man, he has indeed been cruelly 
tried ; we must not, therefore, add to the many troubles 
with which he is visited towards the close of his life, by 
disregarding the advice he gave us; rather let us 
endeavour to ameliorate his hard lot." 

" Tou are right, brother," said Jane, hiding her face 
for a moment in her apron, " we require all our strength 
^to preserve the poor man from a greater misfortune than 
V^ 3'et happened to him." 
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•* Jane, what do you mean P " 

" Listen. My father only told me about it a few 
days since, Thibault ; a man has lent him a large sum of 
money, and if it is not paid to him our house will be 
sold and my father will be without a home. Oh ! our 
lot is hard, very hard to bear." 

Thibault would freely have given his strength, even 
hia life, to save those he loved so well. 

" Courage, courage, sister," said he. " Take courage, 
Jane," but the voice in which he spoke was so feeble 
and shaken, that it was evident he had been compelled 
to exert all his energy to say these few words. 

" Oh ! Thibault, I have no courage : I both hate and 
despise this wicked man. I can never look at him 
without trembling, for in his very glance I recognize 
treachery and perfidy." 

" Sister," said Thibault, in a low voice, " tell me this 
man's name; let me ascertain if your apprehensions 
about your father are well founded." 

" Tou know him, Thibault. He was my father's com- 
rade, and now is the head gamekeeper of Baron Ubertus." 

" What, Lafourchette ! " shouted Thibault, in a tone 
of furious indignation. " Ko, it can't be he ; he never 
would have dared to have asked for the hand of the 
daughter of the man that his infamous treachery has 
reduced to misery. Oh! sister Jane, you were right 
when you refused to marry a villain like Lafourchette." 

" Thibault, dear Thibault, how I love to hear you 
speak thus." 

" I will go at once to your father," continued the young 
man, '' and tell him that the man who wished to become 
his son-in-law is the sole cause of his ruin." 

" It will be no good, Thibault," said Jane^ " fcrt'^^sa^ 
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afraid you will be unable to make my father believe 
anytbiug bad about this man. Besides," continued she, 
" whatever you say, we shall still have to pay the money 
or else lose our house." 

" How much is the sum ? " 

" More than either you or I have, Thibault. It is 
no less than two hundred florins." 

" Two hundred florins," shouted the young quarry- 
man, amazed; for he had actually thought that the 
money which the guard had given him would lye enough. 

" What are you thinking about, brother ? " said 
Jane. 

" Sister," replied he quietly, as if under the influence 
of a sudden idea, " call the children, go home, and take 
courage; and if the poor old man cannot keep his 
little cottage without forcing you to sacrifice your- 
self, why then pray for Thibault, for he will need all 
your prayers." 

The young man at once, without addressing another 
word to the girl, plunged into the forest. 

He had not gone a hundred yards, when noticing that 
the cord with which Jim was tied kept catching in the 
stumps of trees, he stooped down, unfastened it, and at 
once threw it away, in the same resolute manner in which 
William' the Conqueror set fire to the ship that had 
brought him to England. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Thibattlt ran without stopping, without even looking 
behind him, till he reached the bush, a spot that had 
become fixed in his memory by the capture of a certain 
animal there a few days before, an exploit in which he, 
or rather his legs, had played an important part. 

Thibault could not refrain from casting a glance 
towards the bush ; the place where the unfortunate hare 
bad been quietly seated a few minutes before its death 
was plainly marked by a concave surface of dried leaves 
which had assisted in the formation of a luxurious couch ; 
pressure of circumstances, as we know, had compelled 
its late occupant to leave the domicile somewhat 
abruptly, and as yet the luxurious apartment had not 
met with a firesh tenant. 

Thibault seemed disappointed. His look might have 
been construed into a menace by ahy comrade of the 
defunct animal who happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood, for he at once walked into the thickest part of the 
forest, and told his dog to go and search for game. 

Jim did not want much pressing; he soon started 
off, crossing and recrossing the road in the most excited 
manner. His nose sniffing the breeze in order to inhale 
the first odour of the game, his tail wagging with eager 
vivacity, the satisfied look of his face, all showed how 
pleased Jim was with his occupation, and how highly he 
approved the sudden and unexpected change in his 
master's opinions on the subject. 
, fhe dog soon led the way to a glade covered mtHv 
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heather. Here he slackened his pace, and moved about 
in the most careful manner, creeping like a snake 
through the thick foliage, and every now and then 
turning round to see if his master still followed him, and 
then dashing off again as if to catch some partridge that 
was fleeing before him. Suddenly he stopped, as if struck 
by lightning, and at once assumed that position which on 
a former occasion had so perplexed his indulgent master. 

Thibault, who was quite out of breath through fol- 
lowing Jim so quickly, then halted, while large drops 
of perspiration glistened on his brow. He had followed 
every movement of the dog with the deepest anxiety, 
chiding the animal for not catching its victims sooner, 
and yet at the same time quaking with horror at the bare 
thought of the sin he was about to commit. 

He had never before felt such an utter aversion for 
this murderous sport; he had never experienced such 
horror at the thought of the outrage he was about to 
commit ; his heart palpitated as violently as that of the 
murderer in the tragedy on recognizing in his destined 
victim a long-lost brother ; yet, in spite of this, Thibault 
felt quite as implacable and relentless as the murderer in 
question. 

The only movement that Jim made was to show his 
regret at seeing his efforts so feebly approved by his 
master. 

Thibault, suffering under the combined weight of 
horror and hope, approached the clump of heather in 
front of which Jim had so suddenly stopped, and peered 
through the density of the foliage in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the animal that lay hidden there. 

VFor a long time he looked in vain ; but at length the 
her's eyes perceived two brownish orbs that seeooQd 
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&xei on his own with an expression indicating both 
terror and pangs of agony. In a minute, as if the 
cloud which obscured his vision had been suddenly dissi- 
pated, he perceived that the orbs were set in a head 
covered with black feathers, and that the animal in 
question was a black grouse. 

His first idea was to raise the stick he held in his 
hand, but his arm fell powerless at his side ; the poor 
little eyes of the bird seemed by the agitated movements 
of their lids to implore him not to deprive it of its 
independence, of its luxurious groves of birch tree, and 
of all the charms with which its life was provided. 

This mute appeal made Thibault hesitate so long that 
the bird escaped ; for although it could not but feel con- 
vinced that a contest was raging within the mind of its 
adversary as to the course of conduct he should adopt in 
connection with its welfare, yet it still possessed sufficient 
presence of mind to take advantage of the respite which 
was given. With a sudden whirl it flew into the air, 
knocking Thibault's cap off, and at the same time nearly 
blinding him with its tail ; then, like an arrow from a bow, 
it flew off into the forest. 

All Thibault's ideas of pity at once evaporated, and he 
could not repress a cry of rage as his foe disappeared. 
In an instant his stick was sent after the bird, but of 
course fell wide of its mark, while Jim was equally un* 
successful in the high jump he took after the fugitive. 
Both stared at each other for a few minutes without 
speaking, while the expression of the dog's face indicated 
a slight feeling of disdain for a master who was either 
very unlucky, or else did not at all understand the 
business. 

As soon as he had recovered from his astonishment 

G 
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Thibault started off with a run in the direction of the 
forest. 

One might have imagined that the easy way in 
which the black grouse had escaped had given additional 
courage to the other denizens of the forest, for they 
flew about in perfect flocks by dozens round Thibault 
and his dog. 

At least ten times did the young man put into prac- 
tice the mode of capture which had succeeded so well on 
the former occasion ; but, alas, each time his efforts were 
unsuccessful : at one time a hare, instead of making a 
spring, quietly trotted off by a side road, which was not 
guarded either by the master or the dog; the next 
minute another hare coolly jumped over Jim's back ; while 
a third, springing like a whirlwind just at the moment 
when Thibault was about to execute the manoeuvre with 
his knees, knocked him right over, and did not leave 
him even the consolation of crushing his enemy in his 
fall. 

Nor was our sportsman more fortunate in his efforts 
to capture the birds, for the woodcocks led him into 
bogs, where he sank up to his knees, and had to devote 
all his efforts to reach firm land without troubling him- 
self about the bird that was flying away over his head ; 
and some other birds ensconced themselves in thick 
bushes so securely, that the blows which Thibault struck 
at them with his stick knocked nothing down but the 
branches ; he then endeavoured to tire out by repeated 
pursuits the partridges who seemed scarcely able to fly 
as fast as some of their comrades, but these prudent 
bipeds at once rushed to the open ground, where the 
poacher as prudently declined to follow them. 

This continued ill-success at length raised Tbibault'9 
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blood to fever-heat. Of course it was the thought of 
Jane and her family that originally inspired him with 
almost frenzied ardour, but soon this feeling was merged 
into that savage passion which induces man to take 
away life for his own gratification ; it was no longer the 
hope of being able to rescue a family that inspired him 
to his deadly work, but rather a desire for plunder. 

At last Thibault stopped. His face was in perspiration, 
his clothes were in rags, his hands were cut, but yet he 
was not disconcerted. 

By this time the sun had sunk behind the lofty moun- 
tains of Ardenne, evening was at hand, and yet he had 
caught nothing since the morning. 

Looking round for Jim he noticed that the poor dog, 
with his tongue hanging out, had profited by the moment's 
respite which his master had given him, to rest, and to 
refresh himself by rolling at full length on the grass. 
Jim seemed in a bad humour : it was evident that his 
instinct had whispered to him that this was not the 
proper way to catch game. 

Thibault now began to think where he was, and soon 
found out that he was at the borders of the forest of 
Hertogenwaldeu, and about 'six miles from the village. 
Eeeling convinced that if he wished to have a second 
day's sporting on the morrow he must reach a house 
where he could recruit his strength for that purpose, he 
started off at once. Night, however, overtook him before 
he had travelled three miles, and as it was now almost 
pitch dark, as a natural consequence he soon lost his 
way. 

He knew that he would be unable to recover the road 
by groping about, so he resolved to wait patiently till 
the moon rose ; he therefore lay Ao^\x otl S>cv^ ^'^Nsr^% 
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feeling rather low-spirited and moody in consequence of 
what Jane had told him, and the dispiriting result of his 
first campaign. 

Jim was lying hy his side, and apparently sleeping as 
calmly as a philosopher. 

Thibault, who was far too agitated to sleep, all at 
once perceived Jim raise his head and listen attentively 
as if he heard something ; the next moment he started 
up and darted ofi*, barking joyously. 

Jim's movement was soon followed by a rustling of 
leaves, and, in an instant after, a cry, like that which had 
so often troubled Thibault's conscience, was heard not 
thirty yards off the place where the young man was 
standing. 

Of course, Thibault at once determined to follow his 
dog, but the night was so dark that he never would 
have been able to find him if Jim had not returned to 
act as his master's guide. The dog at once led his 
master to a large bush, where a great noise seemed going 
on. The poacher at once stooped down, and after groping 
about for some time, put his hand on a warm hairy body, 
struggling in convulsions of agony. Thibault, thanks 
to his past experience, discovered directly that it was a 
hare. His first thought was to take hold of it, but when 
he attempted to pull it out of the bush the animal, 
almost lifeless as he was, resisted so firmly, that one 
would have thought he was endowed with supernatural 
strength, in order to prevent Thibault from taking pos- 
session of his new capture. 

Thibault, however, at that moment would have defied 
all the ghosts in the world. He quietly passed his hand 
along the body of the hare, and then discovered that the 
benomenon of the sapernatural strength was explained. 
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in the fact that the animal had caught its head in an 
iron wire, and had been strangled by its agency. 

This also explained to the stone-breaker the success of 
Jim's efforts, which seemed strange to him after the 
many failures in the morning. 

Thibault at once guessed that another poacher, in 
whose steps he was treading, had placed in the bush the 
engine of destruction which had put an end to the hare's 
life ; he therefore gently detached the wire from the root to 
which it was fastened, and placed it in his pocket, de- 
termined to examine it carefully, and also to make good 
use of the investigation at some future period : then, in 
accordance with the advice of the guard, he threw his 
trophy over his shoulder, and started off again, for the 
moon had now risen and was shedding its feeble sickly 
light over the whole forest. 

After walking for some time he reached the park walls 
of Baron Ubertus, which stood out in bold relief to the 
dark clumps of trees which they surrounded. 

Thibault's heart began to beat violently as he walked 
along by the side of the wall ; for he had heard such 
wonderful accounts of the game in the park, as to 
render the chance of a large capture highly probable. 
Now it happened that close to where the young man was 
walking, a large piece of the wall had crumbled away, 
and been hastily filled up with a palisade of branches. 

He at once halted and measured at a guess the height 
he should have to climb to get into the park ; he then 
passed on, for in spite of his quick progress along the high 
road of crime, he had not yet forgotten the principles 
which his adopted father had instilled in his mind with 
regard to the respect one ought to feel for property 
surrounded by rows of stones, tightly plastered tQ^^V>L<st. 
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Jim, however, who had not been favoured with such 
good advice, was not half so particular as his master ; his 
muzzle at once glided through the branches, and soon 
sniffed something very pleasant on the other side ; he 
then without a moment's delay wriggled his body 
through a small opening, and jumped down upon the 
ground as boldly as if the property had been his own. 

It was all in vain for Thibault to call or to whistle to 
him ; the dog reappeared at the opening, but instead of 
turning back, he behaved just as if the baron had 
requested him to show his master over tho grounds. lu 
his own fashion, he invited his master to follow him, at 
the same time staring at him in an expressive manner 
with his large yellow eyes that glistened like carbuncles. 
He then turned towards the park, and growled amiably 
at his master. The insidious temptations of the dog 
soon prevailed over the good counsels of old Mostricht. 
Thibault first tried to peer through the darkness before 
him, then next looked to the right and left, and then 
sprang over the palisade. 

As soon as he reached the other side, he noticed that 
the dog had disappeared. In a few moments he found 
him standing up on his hind legs, with his fore legs 
leaning on the trunk of a moderate sized beech, and 
apparently gazing in deep admiration at the stars above. 
Anxious to find out the cause of Jim's ethereal studies, 
Thibault raised his eyes, and at once perceived about a 
dozen opaque brown masses perched on the lowest 
branches of the tree. It was easy to see that they were 
birds ; they seemed to Thibault to be as large as the 
grouse, but then the length of their tails proved that 
they could not belong to that genus. 

The success of the iron wire had enlarged Thibault's 
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ideas ; he at once cut down a small tree about ten feet 
long, stripped it of its branches, taking care, howeYer, 
to leave a thick lump of root on it; and holding it at 
the flexible end, he stealthily approached the tree on 
which the birds were quietly roosting. Suddenly he 
aimed a blow at the bird nearest to him ; the pheasant 
instantly dropped down dead upon the ground ; two or 
three of its neighbours overcome with terror at once 
took flight, but the others, after stooping to discover 
the cause of their comrade's flight, soon fell asleep 
again, and became easy marks for the poacher's aim. 
When he had finished with one tree, Thibault attacked 
the denizens of the next in the same manner, and so on; 
until he deemed it advisable to suspend operations for a 
time. When he had reached the other side of the wall 
he found he had captured not less than fourteen phea- 
sants and one hare. 

This wall was to Thibault what the Eubicon was to 
CsBsar ; having once crossed it, his filial devotion and 
the love he felt for Jane transformed him into a man 
of blood and plunder. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Baboh" TJberttjs was in a dreadful temper. 

He was dressed in his frog coat and his large leather 
gaiters, and looked as if he were just going out for 
a day's shooting. Either through absence of mind, or 
else from a desire to keep his ears protected from the 
wind as long as possible, he still wore his night-cap, which 
was adorned with a large rosette which the baroness 
fastened to it every evening. 

In this strange costume he walked up and down the 
large saloon of the manor of Hertogenwalden, giving 
each time he turned round a fresh proof of the bad 
temper from the effects of which he was then suffering. 

One moment his large hand would bang down on 
some Japanese porcelain, standing on an ebony writing- 
desk inlaid with ivory ; the next minute he would give 
a flying kick at the worm-eaten wainscots against which 
stood the old pieces of tapestry with which the room was 
adorned. 

A beautiful painting, representing Diana at the bath 
surprised by ActsBon, seemed to be the privileged object 
on which the gentleman was determined to vent his rage. 

Now the baron had only tolerated this picture because 
his friends had told him it was worth its weight in gold, 
so each time he passed the detested painting, he apostro- 
phized it by a vigorous blow with his large silver-mounted 
riding-whip, ending by cutting the head of the huntsman 
clean out, and thus affording safety to the nacreous forms 
^f the chaste goddess and her nymphs. 
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All the time the baron was committing these va- 
garies, his lady sat quietly in a comer of the large 
chimney-piece of sculptured marble. Seated in a huge 
arm-chair, with hangings of the tenth century, the 
baroness quietly went on with her knitting, without 
allowing the cracking noise of the disfigured picture, or 
the frncas of the pottery falling into atoms, to stop for 
an instant the movement of her knitting-needles. 80 
rapidly and zealously did she work, that it was a difficult 
matter for the eye to follow the stitches. 

At length a very vigorous blow unsettled the nail which 
sustained the picture. Down it fell instantly ; and, 
dropping plump upon the writing-desk, it finished grace- 
fully the work of destruction on which the baron erl> 
dently seemed bent. 

The baroness, allowing her fingers to work mecbani^ 
cally, now quietly raised her head, and stared at bim 
over her spectacles. 

But the baron, glorying in his Yandalism, now detor* 
mined to settle the wainscot. He showered kii:;ks iu^ 
numerable upon it ; and under the weight of bis b«ary 
boots the rotten boards soon gave way,filling the rm^m witb 
the dust that bad aceumblated sinee the fwuugr etnitury^ 

"^ What ia the matter, UbertusT' said tb« lmrw$i»H, 
quietly ; "* you are making a hole largie ^ftu/u^^^ fm the 
rata to swarm in by thoojands ; and when ibejr io eotne 
you'll g^ no deep at nights.'' 

^ So much the better,^ growled the nf/hUmtn ; ^ when 
they do oome FU drire then amay. I dar« aar Uier are 
the (Hily game tiioae blad^guards have left xue/' 

The baronees was so MlMnxjtd at the violent demcancKir 
of her hnshmd, that dbe piii her knitting upon the stoc^ it 
her feet^ and stsied at Imt biisbaad Uicwi^\«r 
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" You must allow, TJbertas," said she, " that it is verj 
humiliatiDg to your wife to see that after a whole year 
you have not yet resigned yourself to the loss of some 
little dogs. Come, hushand, tell me, I beseech you, what 
is the matter ?" 

" Oh, you'll know in a minute or two," replied the 
baron, pointing to our old acquaintance Lafourchette, 
who was coming up the steps of the castle. 

The yellow face of Lafourchette had assumed a strange 
earthy expression — the large red ring round the eyes, 
the scarlet tint of his nose, which looked as if it had 
grown in a bed of mangel-wurzel, plainly indicated that 
the gamekeeper disapproved of the discomfort of passing 
the night in the air ; his face, too, looked as haggard as 
if something had inspired him with deep terror. 

" Come near to the fire, my lad," said the baroness, in 
her usually kind manner. 

Lafourchette crossed the room which, with its old 
ornaments and dull gilding, always looked to him like a 
temple ; then suddenly noticing that the dirt on his boots 
had left a mark on the carpet, he at once picked up the 
snow that had fallen from his clothes, and not knowing 
where to bestow it, quietly placed it in his pocket. 

The baron, after his usual impatient manner, began to 
grow weary of all these preliminaries. 

'' Well, gamekeeper,'* said he, seizing Lafourchette 
sharply by the collar of his coat, " have you caught the 
blackguard ?" 

"I am sorry to say we haven't, baron," replied Lafour- 
chette, while a deep sigh escaped his lips ; " and what's 
more, I don't think we ever shall." 

\'* What ?— never ?" shouted the baron. « What do you 
pm by never, you son of the devil ? Why, if I— p-" 
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" Oh, baron," said Lafourcbette, beginning to tremble 
on bearing his master's favourite oath, "please don't 
speak of the devil." 

" "Why not, fool ?" 

"Because," whispered Lafourcbette, approaching bis 
roaster, " it's the devil himself who has done all this 
mischief." 

"Satan!** stammered the baroness, crossing herself 
with a sign of instinctive terror. 

" Now look here, Lafourcbette," said the baron ; " at 
this moment you look like a regular blackguard, who 
having, in spite of his master's orders, passed the night 
between the sheets, hatches some cock-and-bull story, so 
that be may not have to perform the same task which 
Mr. Lafourcbette was told to execute." 

The gamekeeper approaching his master with deep 
humility addressed him in this wise, — 

" If the baron will be kind enough to look at my 
clothes, be will at once perceive that they don't look as 
if they had passed the night on a chair." 

" Bah !" said the nobleman, " the brook runs close to 
your house, Mr. Lafourcbette." 

" Then, baron, look at my limbs, which are yet all on a 
tremble ; listen to my teeth, whose chatter still reminds 
me of this dreadful night. Oh, sir, on my honour, I 
declare to you that it is the devil himself, who spoils our 
wood and our park, who kills our liares and our pheasants, 
and makes away with our deer; for think you a simple 
mortal like me or you (barring the respect I have for 
your lordship) could thus baffle our plans, laugh at our 
traps, and escape altogether, without leaving some trace 
behind ?" 

"Will you hold your tongue, you chattering fool £^ 
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shouted the haron, whose anger seemed increased by the 
▼ehemence with which his servant had given his opinion^ 
'' How dare you tell me all this nonsense, when I defy you 
to prove that you have ever even seen the poacher ! " 

" But, baron," replied Iiafourcbette, humbly, " when 
your hounds hunt the deer, we don't count his antlers in 
order to ascertain how long he has been in the forest ; 
however hard the ground may be, he always leaves 
behind him a trace of his birth, which we know how to 
recognise." 

" Well, what then ? " 

" Why then, baron, what I say is this, that if I haven't 
seen the devil, at least I have placed my hand on the 
spot still warm from the marks of his feet in the snow.*' ' 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, and expressed by a 
look his disbelief in the statement. 

" Let the lad go on with his story, TJbertus," said the 
baroness. 

" Well, sir, Fritz and I were hiding among the reeds 
on the pond where the roebucks go to feed, just where 
they were so cruelly treated the day before yesterday, 
when, just as the clock struck twelve — mark this, baron — 
we heard the report of a gun close to what you call the 
Chorion Channel. Off we started, and reached the place 
before the smell of the powder had evaporated. We at 
once set to work to beat the bushes, and had not gone 
many yards, when, lo ! we heard the report of another 
gun in the Schoumont thicket, which, as you know, is at 
the other side of the park, at least three miles from the 
Chorion Channel. "Well, now," continued Lafour- 
chette, in a supplicating tone, " you cannot believe that 
a poacher, however long his legs may be, can plant one 

t at Chorion and the other at Schoumont." 
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" Tou fool, don't you see that the poacher had an ac- 
complice, whose duty it was to keep you away from the 
place where he was," replied the baron, in a worse 
temper than ever. " How he must have chuckled when 
he heard that you fell so easily in the snare like a perfect 
idiot." 

" Well then, sir, off we ran again," continued Lafour- 
chette, ''and soon heard another gun, then a third, 
and so on, till at least a dozen had been fired. When 
we reached Schoumont the spectacle we saw was per- 
fectly horrible ! Feathers were strewed all over the snow ; 
and large red patches of blood marked the spot where 
the deer had been shot. Of course, baron, you know 
that our search proved fruitless ; but as I gazed on the 
pure white snow that lay on the ground, my courage 
revived, and I said to myself, * Ah, my fine fellow, I'll be 
on your track to-morrow ; who knows but that it may 
lead to your den ? ' Well, baron, as soon as the day 
broke, we set to work ; but judge of our horror on seeing 
the clear trace of a dog's feet plainly marked on the 
snow ? " 

" Well, what of that ? " 

" Oh, but it was a cloven foot, baron." 

" Probably that of some deer who had been roaming 
about." 

" But, baron, you know there are none in that part of 
the park now ; besides, it was too heavy and too broadly 
indented to be the foot of a stag. Then a stag does not 
jump a wall seven feet high, and yet we found the same 
traces outside the park. No, baron, believe me, it must 
have been the devil." 

" I only wish, then, that he had taken you and your 
comrade with him, instead of leaving you to chatter like 
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old women. Ab, I wish Mostricht was here," continued 
the baron, at the same time heaving a deep sigh. 

" Sir, you may be quite sure that Mostricht would not 
have succeeded better than we," replied Lafourchette, 
sharply, while a gleam of rage and hatred shot through 
bis eyes. 

Baron TJbertus shook his head, thus indicating that on 
this subject he was not of the same opinion as his game- 
keeper. He then changed his night head-covering for 
his famous fox-skin cap, and after listening, not without 
some signs of impatience, to the suggestions which his 
wife deemed it her duty to make about prudence and 
other such qualities, he lefb the house determined to 
judge for himself of the truth of the stories his game- 
keeper had told him.' 

Accompanied by Lafourchette, he followed step by 
step the traces of the marauder, which were indeed those 
of a cloven foot of an extraordinary shape. In places 
here and there, where the marks were more plainly visible 
on the snow, the baron recognized the foot of a dog 
which seemed to have done its best to confuse its trail 
with that of its companion. 

Still following the trace, the baron and his servant 
quitted the park ; it soon led them into the forest, where, 
after a short time, they lost it at the back of a brook which 
crossed the road, and were not able to find it again. 

The baron then took his way back to the castle in no 
very enviable mood. As he was crossing a coppice, whom 
should he see but old Mostricht, who a few days since 
had, at the instigation of Jane, accepted the situation of 
overseer to a wood merchant, and was then engaged in 
measuring the large heaps of wood which the workmen 
VMd laid out in the open air. 
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Lafourchefcte bad sown the seeds of ill-will between 
the baron and his old servant so cleverly, that he felt 
convinced that he had rendered all reconciliation between 
them a matter of impossibilitj. 

Now there were in the heart of the irascible old gen- 
tleman such very badly-built doors to the chambers 
of his rage, that it was impossible for him to store up a 
large amount of spleen against anybody. So the moment 
he recognized his old servant he at once forgot the old 
grievance that existed between them ; all the good-will 
he had formerly entertained for Mostricht rose np within 
him, and, as he could never disguise his feelings, he at 
once went up to bim with smooth face and smiling lips. 

The grief of despair, as well as the slanderous tongue 
of Lafourchette, had sharpened the bad temper of Mos- 
tricht ; so when he saw his former master approach, he 
at once assumed the stiff and grave position of a soldier, 
and touched his cap with his hand. 

The baron, however, failed to notice the constrained 
attitude of the old man ; and, sitting down quietly on a 
large log of wood, he said, at the same time calling 
him by a name which at once softened the sour look 
upon his face — 

" What would you say, gamekeeper, if a servant told 
you that the devil had left his usual business in order to 
wage a deadly war against my roes and pheasants ? " 

** Baron," replied Mostricht, sternly, '* I should send 
that servant to look after turkeys." 

''Ab, well said!" shouted the baron, bursting into a 
loud laugh. " Did you hear that, Lafourchette " 

From the commencement of this conversation Lafour- 
chette had apparently not been quite at his ease. He 
had summoned to hia aid all bis natural diQloav«.Q.^ vo^ 
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order to maintain the easy attitude which his double- 
faced conduct towards the present parties imposed upon 
him. Therefore, when he heard old Mostricht's laconic 
reply, he could scarcely contain his rage, and could not 
refrain from giving the old man a look that boded no 
good to him; but that worthy was listening to the 
baron's account of the case, and therefore did not notice 
the passion with which Lafourchette's heart was inflamed. 

When the baron had finished his narrative, and had 
explained his doubts, the face of Jane's father assumed 
an expression of immense satisfaction. 

** Tou are quite right, baron," said he ; " there's no 
more devilry in the case than in my daughter Jane's 
distaff. Yet I must confess that I should not have 
thought there was any rogue in the neighbourhood clever 
enough to invent and employ such contrivances. With 
regard to the shots being fired in so short a period at 
such long distances, I don't think that the fellow had an 
accomplice as you imagine. For you see such a, cunning 
robber would prefer working alone. I should say that 
he probably tied a cracker at the top of a tree, and ar- 
ranged it so that it would go off as soon as he reached the 
place he wished to explore. Now with regard to the 
devil's hoof," continued Mostricht, " I admit that that is 
a puzzle which should be given to all the apprentice game- 
keepers in the country to solve. The rogue possibly may 
have got hold of a stag's hoofs, and after having dried them, 
may have fastened them to his boots ; this will easily 
explain the queer marks which are still left on the snow." 

" What did I tell you this morning, Lafourchette ? " 

said the baron, rubbing his hands with glee. '' Ah, the old 

G-ermans are the fellows after all for unravelling a tangled 

skein. Then suddenly noticing the peculiar expression 

k 
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of Lafourchette's face, and attributing it to his con- 
fusion, the baron feared he had touched the sensitive 
nature of his servant. So he said to him, " Never mind, 
you shall have your revenge. Get a dozen sturdy fel- 
lows together by to-night, I will put myself at the head 
of them, and we'll see if we cannot show this devil that 
my game is not to be stolen with impunity. Ah, if only 
all the good men of the place would join us," said the 
baron, sighing deeply, and at the same time glancing 
significantly at Mostricht. 

But the old man's pride required a more direct invi- 
tation before he gave his services ; the indirect overture 
seemed in no way proportionate to the injustice of which 
he considered himself the victim, so he held his tongue. 

The baron, annoyed at the scornful manner in which 
the old gamekeeper replied to his questions, bade him 
adieu in a much less affable tone than he had assumed 
when they met. 

Lafourchette's insinuations about Mostricht, too, 
flashed across his memory. That worthy, as soon as bis 
master was beyond hearing distance, turned to his former 
fellow-servant, and said, — 

" Did you notice that he did not even thank you for 
the advice you so generously gave him ? " 

" He had nothing to thank me for, my lad ; every 
honest man ought to do his utmost to extirpate the vile 
race of poachers." 

" Oh, yes, of course," replied Lafourchette. " By- 
the-by, Mostricht, don't forget that that bill becomes due 
to-morrow. If you can't manage to pay it, my poor 
fellow, I shall be quite unable, in spite of my fnendship 
for you, to prevent the law taking its due course." ^ 
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CHAPTEE X. 

JtrsT as Baron Ubertus, after quitting M ostrich t, was 
about to re-enter his park, he passed by a young peasant, 
who was breaking stones bj the roadside. 

The man was applying himself with so much energy 
to his task, that he did not even notice the advent of a man 
of such great importance as the baron. So vigorously 
did he apply his heavy iron hammer, that a regular 
shower of small flints flew about him in a circle of three 
or four yards. 

A dog, who lay snoozing upon a goat-skin coat by the 
side of the workman, on the contrary, grew very restless 
at the approach of the nobleman ; bis hurried breathing 
agitated the brown skin which formed his pillow; his 
mouth showed a double row of sharp teeth, whose sole 
happiness seemed to consist in biting; a deep growl 
issued from his throat, while his tawny eyes followed the 
baron, till that gentleman disappeared behind the trees 
of the park. 

Baron Ubertus was too absorbed in a plan of the 
forthcoming campaign to heed the rude inattention of 
the stone-breaker, or else he would certainly have ascribed 
such conduct to the revolutionary ideas of the lower 
classes. 

And yet these revolutionary ideas which the baron 
hated had nothing to do with the rude manner in which 
Thibault (for the stone-breaker was our hero) treated him. 

The moment Thibault perceived the baron through the 
large wire spectacles which he wore to shield his eyes 
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from the small stones that flew about, his face was at 
ODce overspread with deadly pallor ; but as soon as the 
baron had gone by a sigh of relief escaped him, and for 
some minutes the large hammer remained motionless in 
his hand. 

The mind of the young workman was evidently a prey 
to feelings of remorse ; and he could not help knowing 
that his deeds were partly the cause of the anxious pre- 
occupation which he noticed on the brow of the lord of 
the manor. 

As for Jim, it was evident that he was troubled with 
no pangs of conscience, for he at once jumped up from 
the goat-skin coat, and strolling up to the park gate, 
quietly leant his fore-paws upon one of the large stones, 
and took a survey of the property with an air of the 
greatest assurance. 

In fact, it is very probable that if Jim had been blessed 
with two hands, he would, while staring at the baron's 
retreating form, have applied them to his nose, after the 
manner of the dirty little boys of the street. 

An order from his master at length, however, recalled 
him to a proper sense of propriety. Thibault had now re- 
sumed his work, and the granite crumbled rapidly before 
the violence of his blows. Any stranger, on seeing him 
devote such energy to his task, could not possibly have 
imagined that such a conscientious workman spent the 
best part of his nights as a marauder. 

The shades of evening came on, and yet Thibault still 
hammered away at the stones. The darkness was so 
profound, that he was only able to see the shape of the 
stones by the sparks which the blows of the hammer 
struck out of the flint. 

At length he gave up work, and after ^Qbi\sKt^xi^^\!s>ak 

u2 
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implements together, he put on his coat, and -sliDging his 
basket over his arm like a child does going home from 
school, he started off to his lodging in order to get his 
supper. 

The lodging was simply one of those turf huts which 
roadside workmen build to shelter themselves from the 
rain. One of these had been allotted by the foreman to 
Thibault. His supper consisted of a large piece of black 
bread, which he divided into two parts — one of which he 
gave to Jim, and the other he kept for himself. Having 
consumed his frugal repast, he threw himself upon the 
truss of straw which represented the carpet, the easy 
chair, and the bed of the apartment, and fell asleep. 

For three hours the heavy snoring of Thibault re- 
sounded through the frail dwelling. At the end of that 
time, just as the clock struck ten, Jim, who had been 
asleep by the side of his master, pricked up his ears and 
started up. 

The moon had just risen ; and its rays, shining between 
the holes of the hurdle which formed the door, illuminated 
with a subdued light the interior of the hut. 

Jim at once looked at his master, who was fast asleep. 
He next pulled him by the coat ; first quietly, but soon 
in a very impatient manner ; then seeing that this had 
no effect upon the heavy sleeper, the dog began to make 
the hut resound with his deep bark. 

This noise soon made Thibault open his eyes ; he 
quietly raised himself from his couch, and for a few 
minutes rested his head upon his hand. It was very 
evident that the arrival of the hour for his nocturnal 
expedition was a matter of regret to him, and that he 
had not yet overcome the feeling of horror which his 
exploits inspired in him. 
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Afler telling the dog to be quiet, he unfastened a 
leather belt he wore under his shirt, and took from it a 
little old cross, which he kissed with tender respect and 
devotion. 

Ifc was the same cross that Jane had been obliged to 
sell, and to purchase which Thibault had saved up all his 
money for some time. 

The stonebreaker next dropped a heap of silver coins 
in his cap, and then counted them carefully two or three 
times. 

This action seemed to have inspired him with fresh 
energy ; he heaved a deep sigh, like a man who sees in 
the distance the end of his troubles. He then again 
kissed the gold cross, replaced it in his belfc, and at once 
left the hut. His appearance at that moment was simply 
that of a man who goes out to enjoy a nocturnal stroll 
in the forest by the light of the moon. 

But the sweet illusion which we have cherished with 
regard to the innocence of his intentions soon evaporated, 
for his sojourn in the forest was of remarkably short 
duration. 

The sum that Thibault intended to make by poaching 
was so considerable, that he had at once perceived that he 
ought to give the preference to lethal weapons with 
destructive powers of a rapid nature ; he, therefore, ex- 
pended the first money he received in the purchase of 
a gun. 

Thibault, like many other poachers, kept his arsenal in 
the open air ; from an old withered tree he drew his gun 
and a large canvas bag, deeply stained with the blood 
of the many victims it had contained ; next he took a 
little bundle of different cords, his ammunition, and a 
pair of old shoes, to the soles of -^iVAda. V-e^ V'Si^^ \i»^^^ 
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a Btag*8 hoofs, exactly as old Mostricht had suggested 
to his master. 

He loaded his gun in the most careful manner, threw 
the sack over his shoulder, put his shoes on, and then 
directed his steps to the park of Hertogenwalden which 
seemed to he the favourite scene of his exploits. 

He walked along, keeping as close as he could in the 
shade of trees and hedges, whilst Jim trotted on about 
twenty yards ahead as scout, his ears well thrown back, 
and his muzzle in front, while at the same time he tried to 
rub out some of the large black patches which his body left 
on the white cloak that everywhere covered the ground. 

Just as they were about to enter a large field which 
they had to cross in order to reach the park, Jim suddenly 
stopped, and lay down on the snow by way of informing 
his master that he had just seen something unusual. 

At the same moment a covey of partridges flew by just 
over the poacher's head, thus showing that he was not the 
only sportsman about, and that something or somebody 
had compelled these birds to take flight suddenly in the 
middle of the night. 

Thibault at once hid himself in the hedge ; he had 
scarcely taken up that position when he Baw three men 
pass, each dressed in a large cloak, and wearing a sword. 
They went straight to the park gate, which creaked on 
its hinges and then closed behind them. 

It was evident that Baron Ubertus had so far honoured 
the unknown enemy who devastated his park, by calling 
in gendarmes to eflect his capture. 

This discovery should have inspired Thibault with 
w holesome fear, and should have driven him to his bed of 
straw, on which he might have passed the night without 
having to dread a contest with an armed force. 
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But the money he had counted in his cap was the 
amount he had received for the game, whose disappear- 
ance had so enraged the Baron ; thirty florins were still 
wanting to complete the sum he required, and Thihault 
did not think he was justified in ginng up his nocturnal 
sallies, strong as his prejudice against poaching yet was. 
Neither had Jim any intention of turning back, for he 
trotted on before his master to the scene of action in the 
most resolute manner. 

The breach by means of which Thibault had made his 
first entrance into the park had been long since repaired ; 
but a man of large resources like our hero was not to be 
beaten by that ; he stooped down, opened his sack into 
which Jim jumped with a readiness that showed he had 
travelled in that way before. Then grasping with his hands 
and knees a fine sycamore that seemed planted there 
for the express purpose of assisting him to scale the 
wall, he reached the top of it with as much ease as when 
he used to climb trees to get nuts for his little sister 
Jane. 

Once on the wall it was easy for him, by swinging from 
a branch, to drop into the park. 

Then he took off the hoofs that he wore on his boots, 
convinced that the best trick loses half its point the 
second time it is repeated, and that the trace of his feet 
was sure to be lost in the thousand footprints that his 
enemies would leave in the snow. 

He then went straight to the castle, and squatted 
down in a bed of rhododendrons, which in the spring 
formed a lovely bed of violet flowers. 

The windows of the kitchen glistened like the venti- 
ducts of the infernal regions. Prom Thibault's post he 
could hear the clink of glasses and shouts of tsl^'s^x^^ 
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was evident that, in spite of Mostricht's explanation, 
the baron had not been able to assure every one of the 
harmlessness of the cloven foot^ and that he had taken 
'other means to overcome the effect of this influence 
before thejr started on their campaign. 

As soon as the door opened Thibault perceived the 
forms of ten or a dozen men, and heard a noise of dis- 
cordant voices all shouting at once, thus indicating that 
the baron had been generous in the distribution of that 
courage of which his armjr apparently stood so much in 
need. 

At length the voice of the nobleman enjoined silence, 
and the little army ranged itself round its leader, in 
order to decide on the plan of campaign it was best to 
adopt against the daring enemy, who was within ten 
yards of them. 

It was at length settled that they should be divided 
into two bands, each taking a different route, that they 
should converge towards each other, and thus return to 
the castle, each man keeping about fifty paces behind 
his neighbour, in order to be able to render him any 
assistance he might require. 

Each man was told to look attentively on the snow 
in order to see if he could discover any traces like those 
Lafourchette had seen the day before. The moment he 
discovered one he was to announce the fact to his com- 
rades by imitating the screech of an owl. 

Lafourchette was to direct the movements of one of the 
bands, and the baron to take command of the other. 

At length they started off. Baron TJbertus marched 
at the head of his troops as proud as a general, and 
stopped at every glade to see that the dressing of his 
army of fine soldiers was correct. 
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This nocturnal hathte had disturbed all the game 
in the park; deer, rabbits, hares, molested in their 
rambles, fled in dozens before the advance of the troops 
who had come to protect them; those whom Lafour- 
chette*8 army drove away came across those who were 
fleeing before the baron, and there stopped, quite thunder- 
struck at this 'double invasion of their property ; some 
raising themselves on their hind feet, pricked up their ears 
to catch the noises that floated to them on the breeze ; 
while others, raising their heads, scented with their 
muzzles the human emanations brought to them by the 
wind. ^ 

Ubertus gazed at the animals with a look of paternal 
tenderness ; at the same time feeling almost confident that 
this would be the last day that a daring poacher would 
deprive him of the smallest of these charming animals. 

Suddenly the report of a gun was heard by the banks 
of the pond, where the two bands had agreed to meet. 

The baron, enraged at the cool impudence of the 
poacher, at once turned round to his men and shouted, — 

" Look out, men 2 close up your ranks. The black- 
guard cannot escape us now. Dead or alive, he'll be in 
our hands in less than an hour." 

The troops, almost as indignant as the general, rushed 
down the hill like an avalanche, while Lafourchette's 
division executed the same manoeuvre on the other bank. 
The plans of the baron had certainly now every prospect 
of being crowned with success, for his forces had formed 
an immense circle, which decreased in circumference at 
every step they took. It seemed an impossibility for 
the poacher to escape from the meshes of the human 
net which surrounded him on every side. In two 
minutes the bands met round the piece oC ^^\i^^« 
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The baron again recommended them to act with intre- 
pidity and prudence, and then commenced exploring the 
reeds that grew near the banks of the pond, in which he 
felt convinced the filibuster must have taken refage. 

Lafourchette soon discovered a place where the snow 
was stained with wet blood, and soon after the commander- 
in-chief of the expedition found the spot where the animal 
that had been shot had ploughed up the-snow in its dying 
ngonies. The troop then proceeded in the most assiduoui 
manner to pick up the red hair that lay about the place, 
and to take it to the baron, who was thus convinced not 
only of their zeal in his service, but also that the animal 
which had just been killed was a roebuck. Eor a long 
time they searched all over the thicket, sounded the 
trunks of old willows, and then peered into the withered 
trunks of old trees, in which even a mouse could not 
have concealed itself. All their efforts were in vain ; not 
only were they unable to catch the murderer, but they 
could not even discover a single trace to show by what 
means he had managed to escape from the human net 
invented by the proprietor of the estate. 

The expression of delight which for some minutes had 
illuminated the large face of the baron now changed into 
a look of towering passion. In the first transport of his 
rage he had thrown his famous fox-skin cap on the 
ground, and was now amusing himself by stamping 
violently upon it. 

Lafourchette endeavoured to induce his master not to 
give himself up to despair ; but this sympathy, instead 
of calming the old gentleman, seemed to produce a totally 
different efiect upon his nervous system. He sprang at 
the poor man, seized him by the neck, and shaking him, 
exclaimed, in a voice of rage, — 
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" Cease your clatter, Master Lafourcbette. I am half. 
inclined to think that you yourself are in league with 
this villain." 

For a few minutes Lafourchette stood motionless, as if 
the horror of such an idea had deprived him of his power 
of speech. At last he said, in a tremulous voice, and at 
the same time squeezing out a few tears, — 

" Baron, call me a thief, a murderer, a parricide, if you 
will ; but do not accuse me of any act sufficient to dis- 
grace a poor gamekeeper for ever. I swear by the three 
kings that I would give up beer for the rest of my life if 
I could only have the pleasure of seeing this blackguard, 
with a pair of handcuffs on, safely lodged in prison." 

" Then the fellow must have passed by some of your 
comrades. Master Lafourchette ; if he had only attempted 
to pass by my side we'd have had him in a minute." 

'^ I assure you, baron, it is quite impossible for him to 
have escaped by our side. Why a fox, with his paws 
covered with velvet, could not even have got by my 
men." 

" Well, but where is he ? WTiere has he hid himself? 
A man can't vanish like smoke. Now, look here, you 
fellows, I'll give the man a hundred crowns who tells me 
where he is." 

" Baron," said a woodman, who had been engaged by 
Lafourchette, and who did not attempt to disguise the 
terror which made his teeth chatter, " my opinion is that 
this robber is a certain person who makes use of roads 
where neither you nor we dare follow him." 

" Yes, he is right, baron," said a shoemaker. " I think 
that a clergyman would be of more use on the present 
occasion than all these gendarmes." 

"The fact is," added Lafourchette^ mtVv^^v^-^^^isj^ 
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showed that neither Mostricht*s explanation nor the 
libation which he had taken that evening in order to keep 
his spirits up, had dissipated his ideas about Satanic 
intervention ; " the fact is, baron, there is something 
unearthly about all this.'* 

" Will you be quiet ? " shouted the baron, in a greater 
rage than ever. " Hold your tongues, you stupid 
cowards, and one of you go and fetch old Mostricbt, 
who, instead of being afraid of the devil, would not mind 
following Satan to the lower regions in order to take him 
into custody if necessary.'* 

"What, Mostricht?" sneered Lafourchette, whose 
terror appeared to have vanished at the first mention of 
his old comrade's name. " Why, he can't find the thief 
any than more ourselves." 

" And yet," said the baron, in a bitter tone, " Mostricht 
easily explained the plan this villain adopted to take 
advantage of your stupid credulity." 

" Ah, he explained that one to us," replied Lafour- 
chette, " because he knew the fellow was about to adopt 
better ones. I can prove to you what I say, baron." 

" You fool, what ever do you mean ? " 

" Well, I mean this, baron. Ever since I felt con- 
vinced that the devil was giving us all this trouble, I 
always suspected that old Mostricht shared the plunder. 
Eor you see too much knowledge leads to bad advice ; 
and I have heard the old fellow speak so oft^n of a 
certain Doctor Faust, whose ideas were not of the most 
edifying character, that I can't help thinking that 
he has been corrupted by the bad examples of his old 
acquaintance, for " 

Lafourchette was suddenly interrupted by a shout 
which came from the banks of the pond, where almost all 
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the men had assembled round a black object that was 
imbedded in the snow. They all pointed at it with their 
fingers ; but not one of them dared pick it up. 

" What's that ? " said the baron. " It looks like a 
horn." 

At the mention of this word each member of the gal- 
lant band started back as if he had been confronted by 
Beelzebub in propria persond. The baron, however, in 
order to show the contempt he felt for their opinions, at 
once stooped down, and was just about to touch the 
object of the debate, when Lafourchette seized him by 
the arm. 

" Pardon me, baron," said he ; " but if there is any 
danger to undergo, I cannot yield my claim to anybody 
after what you said just now ; so please let me see what 
this thing is." 

The baron, either out of condescension, or else over- 
powered by the firm manner of Lafourchette, made no 
opposition to his servant's determination. 

Lafourchette then took a lucifer-box out of his pocket, 
lighted a match, in order to see clearly the object which 
had just excited so much curiosity and fear.. 

" As I said, it is a horn," shouted the baron ; *^ only a 
horn." 

" A horn P " repeated the other men, half overcome 
with terror. 

"Yes, a powder-horn, probably belonging to the 
poacher who " 

The baron did not finish his sentence, for Lafourchette 
stupidly let the match fall upon the powder-horn, which 
was open. A terrible explosion shook the earth, and a flame 
instantly darted up, singeing the eyebrows and whiskers 
of those who had stooped down to have a better \\a^. 
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The woodman, the shoemaker, the gendarmes, and 
the rest of the troop, imagining that hell had opened to 
engulf them, ran off in an instant, as fast as their legs 
could carry them ; while the baron, who was standing 
between the water and the explosion, stepped hurriedly 
backwards, and fell half suffocated into the pond, which 
luckily was not very deep at that place. 

As soon as he recovered himself, he found that he 
was up to his chest in water, while in the distance he 
managed to catch a glimpse of his brave army flying in 
all directions. 

This disheartening sight prevented him thinking much 
about his own disagreeable position. His strong lungs 
hurled curses and reproaches at the fugitives, but his 
eloquence had no effect in staying the general flight. 

He then began to feel that the water was very cold ; so 
he made his way to the bank, scrambled out, and returned 
all dripping to the castle — not omitting, however, to 
pour forth maledictions against human cowardice on the 
way. 

As soon as the baron had ascended the hill, the muzzle 
of a dog peered out gently from the roots of an old 
willow. It was our old friend Jim, who then quietly 
leapt out upon the bank, glanced for a minute at 
the trees behind which the men had disappeared, and then 
began to dry his wet skin in a careful manner, which 
showed that he had plenty of time to devote to the 
finishing touches of his toilet. 

As soon as the dog barked, a movement was appa- 
rent in the middle of the pond, in which neither the 
baron nor his army had imagined that even the devil 
himself would have been tempted to take shelter ; and 
then the head of Thibault made its appearance. He first 
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looked carefully round to see if all bis enemies had dis- 
appeared, and then quietly landed, dragging after him a 
splendid deer. The effect of the bath upon the market 
price of the animal seemed to affect him far more than the 
thought of any danger his health might incur from being 
so long in the water. He then carefully wiped from the 
body of his victim all the weeds that had stuck to it in its 
aquatic journey. He next smoothed the hair as well as 
he could, and after wringing the wet out of his own coat, 
flung the deer over his shoulders, and left the park, with- 
out troubling himself about his own footmarks, as the 
number of footprints in the snow rendered that precaution 
perfectly unnecessary. 

Thibault had kept to the man who first traded with 
him, and had sold to the guard of the Dolbain coach every 
head of game he shot. When he had not time to go to 
town or was afraid of being seen, he placed his booty 
in a deserted clay-pit, to which his confederate paid a visit 
every day as he passed the place ; and the next time they 
met, the guard paid him for what he had found with 
much more honesty than characterizes many of the most 
legitimate mercantile transactions of the present day.. 

Thibault at once took the road to his usual storehouse. 
Just as he was skirting the village, he perceived on hii» 
left a little light burning near the edge of the forest ; 
and on looking again he noticed that it proceeded from 
his adopted father's cottage. 

Although the morning star was fast sinking in the 
east, yet it was too early for the country people to leave 
their beds at this season of the year. It therefore seemed 
very strange to him that they should still be sitting up at 
the cottage. 

Thibault had not seen Jane since the day she met him 
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in the forest. He was therefore ignorant of the state of 
affairs at the house, so he at once turned off his road 
to ascertain if a fresh misfortune had happened to his 
adopted family. 

In spite of the heavy weight upon his shoulders, he 
walked so quickly that in a few minutes he reached the 
hedge which surrounded the small garden. Before, how- 
ever, he sprang over it, he thought that it was better in 
case of surprise to conceal his victim in a heap of fodder 
that lay about fifty yards from Mostricht's dwelling. 

While busily engaged in restoring the hay to its former 
position, he noticed that Jim had not lefb the battle- 
field without bearing away a trophy from it. It was no 
less than the baron's famous fox-skin cap, which he had 
forgotten for the moment, and which Jim had eagerly 
pounced upon as his part of the spoil. 

Thibault's mind was too occupied to attach much im* 
portance to this incident. Seizing the cap, he placed it by 
the side of the deer ; and then approached the cottage.! 

To his great surprise, he noticed that the shutters 
had not been closed, and that the windows had been 
deprived of their red and white curtains. 

From the place where he stood he could easily see into 
the room. The children were all asleep in bed, but Jane 
and Mostricht were sitting up and had not gone to rest 
at all. 

The old gamekeeper was seated in a comer of the 
hearth, in which were smouldering some broken pieces 
of furniture. On the table were packed the clothes of 
the poor family, as if they had prepared to take their 
departure on the morrow. 

Jane was walking about to and fro,engaged in emptying 
the great oak cupboard, her little wooden shoes sounding 
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at each step she took. From time to time she left her 
task, and running up to her father sat down upon hia 
knee, and kissed him with an indescribable tenderness ; 
then as the old man looked up, the tears slowlj coursed 
down his furrowed cheeks. 

''Father," she said, ''why did you not accept the 
sacrifice I was ready to undertake ?** 

" Ah, Jane, I certainly should haye been glad to see 
you the wife of my former comrade, but I will not hare 
it said that old Mostricht sold his daughter for a few 
pieces of money. Besides, time has not OYeroome, as I 
hoped it would, the repugnance you bear to Lafourchette. 
So, darling, I was right in refusing a sacrifice which 
would cost you so dear. Tears, Jane, would hare been 
a sorry wedding-dress for a bride." 

" But why must we go to-day P "We have three days 
left yet. Who knows but that during that time Heaven 
will come to our aid ?" 

At these words Thibault's heart was well-nigh bursting 
with grief. He rushed to the door, seized the handle, 
but a moment's reflection convinced him of the danger 
of such a course of action. The sight of him might 
perhaps rekindle in the old man's heart the sparks of 
anger which had now nearly burnt out ; and he might 
refuse the present which the poor lad had brought to 
alleviate the condition of his adopted family. 

Besides, how could he reply if Mostricht and Jane 
asked how he had obtained the money P 

Thibault had never told a lie. His heart beat violently 
at the thought of deceiving Jane, and beads of perspira- 
tion appeared on his brow at the idea of the old man's 
rage when he heard that his adopted son had taken part 
\n the odious crime of poaching. 
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Thus poor Thibault*s grief increased each minute, for 
he saw that Jane still continued in her preparations for 
departure. 

A sudden inspiration came into his head. He un- 
fastened the belt in which his treasure was hid, threw it 
into the room bj one of the windows, and then ran awaj 
as if he had committed a bad action. 

He had gone about a hundred yards past the heap of 
fodder, when he suddenly recollected the deer that he had 
hidden there. Just, however, as he was about to return 
for it, he saw old Mostricht walking round his house, and 
carefully glancing round in every direction ; so he was 
obliged to postpone the rest of his expedition till the 
following night. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

At the sound of the glass smashed into shivers, Jane 
had screamed with terror, and had hidden herself behind 
her father. 

For a moment the old man was so surprised by this 
singular aggression that he sat motionless. Then, spring- 
ing up with almost youthful activity, he was just going 
to rush to the door, when his foot struck against the belt 
which had fallen in the house, and to his surprise it rolled 
upon the floor with a metallic sound. 

Mostricht at once picked up the object, although the 
semi-darkness of the room prevented him distinguishing 
its form. The string by which it was fastened had broken, 
and as the old man lifted it up the money flew out in a 
silver shower, and rolled about the room in all directions. 

Mostricht scarcely knew if he were awake or asleep. 
His former employment had made him as distrustful as 
a gendarme, and his flrst thought (rather a presumptuous 
one) was that some one was about to make an attempt 
upon his property. Even before he had opened his lips, he 
had mentally shouted, " Thieves !" So, when he sprang up 
from his seat, he made sure that he would have at least 
to authenticate a crime ; and therefore, the discovery that 
he was the object of some person's generosity quite un- 
settled his judicial ideas. He kept turning the leather 
purse in his fingers and wondering who the guilty wretch 
of heaven or hell could be, for his misanthropy had 
placed men of earth altogether out of the question. 

Jane, on the contrary, was calm at oac^^ wA Tbesraift^ 
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not to be at such a loss as her father to discoyer the 
origin of the beneficent shower that had fallen in their 
house, at such a critical time ; she fell on her knees and 
raising her hands to heaven began to thank God with 
touching fervour. 

Mostricht, puzzled as to who their benefactor 
possibly could be, now determiued to make a strict 
search in the neighbourhood. Just as he reached the 
end of the garden, he thought he saw bj the dim light of 
morning a figure running away in the distance. His 
first thought was to rush after him, but the man soon 
reached the fields and was lost in the mist. 

Poor Mostricht now felt himself in a fix ; for he felt 
convinced now that it was one of his fellow-creatures who 
had acted towards him with such generosity. But who 
could be the man who clothed with such mystery a deed of 
which most men would have only been too proud ? What 
had induced him to act in such a manner P The old man 
talked thus to himself as he re-entered the cottage, and 
as he spoke he fixed his eyes on Jane with an uneasy look. 

The poor girl, blushing like a poppy, seemed to be 
Buffering from violent emotion. Her bosom heaved in 
an agitated manner, and her eyes shone with singular 
brilliancy. She had by this time picked up all the pieces 
of money that lay about the room and had placed them 
OQ the table, playing with them with her fingers, as if 
they inspired her with pleasure for other reasons than 
their material value. 

" "What do you think of this, Jane P " suddenly said 
old Mostricht. 

"Father," replied the girl, smiling, " what has just 
Ijappened is strange indeed, and if we lived in the time 
of miracles, I should be inclined to think " 
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" Miracles indeed," said Mostrichfc ; " why, you are as 
bad as the baron. One day he shot at a woodcock that 
flew over the pales of the park, and when he told his dog 
to fetch it, the animal brought him a hare and he 
thought it was a miracle, because I was too good a ser- 
vant to tell him that I had shot the hare, at the same 
time that he had scared away the woodcock. Well, then, 
this money is dropped here on purpose ; you don't know 
who dropped it any more than I do — at least, I hope not. 
But that is not the question I put to you. I ask you 
what you think we ought to do with the money." 

^* Is it not a sin, father, to refuse the aid that comes in 
the name of Providence ? " 

The old man shook his head and said, '* I don't think 
this came from Providence ; if you think a little you'll 
see that it is from somebody in this world from whom 
you would not like to accept a favour — poor Lafourchette, 
for instance ? " 

"Are there no others, father, whom you would be 
pleased to see do their best to discharge the debt of 
gratitude they owe you ? " 

" Whom do you mean, child ? " shouted Mostricht, 
fiercely. 

" Whom can I mean but Thibault, father," murmured 
the girl. 

The old man rose and walked two or three times up 
and down the room. 

" Oh, father," continued Jane, energetically, "you have 
no right to refuse this money. It is simply a debt he dis- 
charges ; the price of the bread he has received from you. 
He now only remains a debtor to you for the affection and 
tenderness you formerly so lavishly bestowed upon him." 

"Nonsense," said Mostricht*, "Vio^ ^o\\^ \ksA ^aar 
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fellow, who would not even profit by the good instruclion 
I gave him, amass a sum of one hundred and seventy 
florins ? " 

"How?" exclaimed Jane, exultingly; "Let me tell 
you, father. In order to obtain this money, Thibault has 
worked with all his might every minute of the day. 
"When he was hungry, he did not eat, he lived in a shed 
compared to which the hut of the poorest charcoal- 
burner is a palace ; each piece of money here doubtless 
represents a tear, a pang of suffering, an act of privation 
on Thibault's part. And yet, father, you refuse to accept 
the money. It is almost sacrilege to act in such a 
manner." 

"I see," said Mostricht, drily, "my daughter is so 
desirous that I should become Mr. Thibault's debtor, 
that she urges me with all her force to accept her 
suppositions as facts." 

" "What I have told you is not a supposition," replied 
Jane, firmly. 

" How P " 

"I am certain that it is Thibault who sent us the 
money." 

" You are quite sure of it ? " 

" Yes, father," replied Jane, drawing from her bosom 
a little gold cross, and giving it to the old man. " When 
you left the house just now I followed you, and close to 
the window I found this, which he must have dropped in 
his flight." 

Mostricht was deeply moved when he recognized the 
trinket as the one he had taken from the neck of his 
dead wife to give to his daughter. 

" Without telling you of it," continued Jane, " I sold 
^js one day in order to purchase bread for the house. 
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Then when your new roaster gave you some money, I 
went to buy it back again ; but the man at the shop told 
me that Tbibault had already paid for the sole relic we 
have of her who nourished both of us." 

Jane's feeling had conquered her father. He expressed 
himself pleased with Thibault's conduct, for although it 
had not entirely overcome all his prejudices, yet it had 
sensibly diminished the breach that existed between him 
and his pupil. 

" Well, then," said he, with a deep sigh, " as soon as 
the children are dressed, you take the one hundred and 
seventy florins to the notary. They will keep him quiet 
for some time. If it is Thibault who has enabled me still 
to live in the same house where the eyes of my poor wife 
closed in death, it will be time enough to thank him next 
time we meet." 

Jane threw her arms round her father's neck, and 
kissed him as if she had been charged to seal on his 
cheeks that reconciliation of which she saw a glimpse in 
the distance. 

It was now daylight; so Jane set about preparing 

breakfast for her brothers. As soon as she had finished 

the household duties, she kissed her father, and ran off to 

. the notary, as blithe and joyous as a bird on the approach 

of spring. 

Mostricht then left the house to go to his work ; but 

had not gone fifty yards when a turn in the road brought 

him almost in contact with Baron TJbertus, who was 

followed by Lafourchette. 

The damages which the famous poacher-hunt had caused 

in the baron's toilet had by this time been hastily repaired. 

The small-clothes which had had such a good share of 

the immersion of their proprietor, had been te^UsA^ V:^^ 

Ik 
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others; but the haste with which the baron had assumed 
the second pair had given Dame Eortune a chance of 
playing the worthy gentleman one of her most spiteful 
tricks ; for he had put on the first that he came upon, 
and these happened to be a pair he used to wear on 
grand occasions, and were made at a time when he was 
thin and graceful. 

He had been obliged to call in Lafourchette's assist- 
ance to make the button and button-hole meet at the 
waisty while not even the strength of the entire house- 
hold had been able to compress the calves of the old gen- 
tleman ; he had therefore been obliged to leave the satin 
ribbons which served as garters unfastened, and his own 
shins exposed to the merciless severity of the wind. An 
old hat had replaced the famous fox-skin cap with which 
Jim had run away. 

But like a noble warrior, the baron heeded not the sin- 
gularity of his costume. The bath seemed to have in- 
creased his wrath instead of cooling it ; his eyes were 
bloodshot ; his face was animated more by. the effect of 
the violent irritation under which he had suffered, than 
by the compression of his abdominal muscles ; he breathed 
hard and fast, and as he stood before Mostricht he looked 
just like a lion after a combat. 

"When the baron found his army he did not neglect to 
reproach them bitterly for their cowardice. Even while 
his valet was doing all he could to prevent the adventure 
having any evil effect upon the health of the baron, while 
another servant was combing and shaving his beard, 
which had been badly scorched by the explosion, whilst 
others were endeavouring to prove that physical law in- 
correct which declares that a greater body cannot go 
into a smaller, the baron was preparing a speech which 
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was to surpass in yebemence that which old Nestor 
delivered when he reproved the inactivity of the Greeks. 

As soon as his servants had completed his toilette, he 
dismissed them all, and ordering Lafourchette to follow 
him, at once left the park, and marched off in the 
direction of Mostricht's cottage. 

Lafourchette, on whom the abuse of the baron had pro- 
duced less effect than on his comrades, began to grow 
very nervous as he noticed the road the baron had taken. 
A reconciliation between the baron and the old man 
would not only upset the matrimonial plan which Lafour- 
chette intended to effect from the trouble into which 
Mostricht had fallen, but would also probably deprive 
him of the place he had so treacherously purloined from 
his old comrade. 

So as soon as the Lord of Hertogenwalden recognized 
Jane's father, he summoned him to approach, and at the 
same time sat down upon a stone, for the rapidity with 
which he had walked had almost taken away his breath ; 
while Lafourchette, with a dark and scowling look upon 
his face, kept a few yards in the background. 

" Mostricht," said the baron, " I was just going to your 
house. But don't alarm yourself; it was only to bring 
you some good news. Guess what it was, man." 

" Oh, that's not very difficult," replied he, with a 
slight touch of irony. " The baron, I suppose, sent his 
young keepers in pursuit of the poacher : the poacher 
escaped, and then the baron began to think that old men 
were the best after all." 

The baron seemed to understand the force of this re- 
proach, and said, — 

" Well, I own I have been too quick ; but," continued 
he, "you did not complain of my vivacltY mhaxL L 
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emptied my purse into jour bands for making a good 
shot. Nor did you reproach me when after a long c^ase 
I let you drink from my own flask. So come, be frank, 
confess now that you were in the wrong, Mostricht." 

" No ! by the three kings of Cologne, I swear I was 
not." 

" Well then," continued the baron, " suppose we call 
it negligence. We are all wrong at some time or other 
you know. You should have taken more care of that 
brute Snap." 

" But, baron ! " shouted Mostricht in a rage, " I tell 
you again that I know nothing about that ■" 

The baron felt that he was getting on dangerous 
ground, so he said,— 

" Well then, Mostricht, let bygones be bygones. I 
forgive you, and offer you your old place again ; I will 
give your girl a dowry, and load you and youra with 
benefits. But, in the name of Heaven, release me I pray 
from the vampire which drinks my very life's blood, 
which will compel me, if I wish to look on a noble beast, 
to have the skin of one stuffed with straw, and placed 
in a glass case." 

All Lafourcbette's fears were now realized, and his 
face plainly showed what was passing through bis mind. 
But when the baron promised to give Jane a dowry the 
eye of the gamekeeper glistened with joy, for he saw a 
chance of obtaining through the intercession of the 
baron the hand of the girl who had refused him, and 
thus compensate himself for the fall in bis social 
position, 

" Tes I " he exclaimed, advancing towards Mostricht. 
** Tes, Mostricht, you shall be the head to direct, I the 
to execute the " 
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" Silence ! " shouted the baron in a harsh voice. " I 
have not yet forgotten how well your arm pulled me 
out of the pond in which I was nearly drowned, and I still 
remember the elasticity of your legs as they bore you 
down the hill. Go, I dismiss you from my service." 

In vain Lafourchette tried to reply ; a deep groan only 
escaped his breast. 

" Baron ! '* shouted Mostricht, with an alacrity which 
must have awakened a tinge of remorse in the breast 
of his comrade, " I'll deprive nobody of his place, and 
only accept your offer on the condition that my young 
friend keeps the salary if not the title of chief game- 
keeper. Grant me this, and I promise you that in three 
days your game will cease to be troubled by any poacher 
under the sun.*' 

This prospect so delighted the baron, who would will- 
ingly have given half his domain for its fulfilment. He 
therefore acceded to the old man's request. 

Mostricht determined not to lose an instant in going to 
work. He at once went back to his cottage, took down from 
the chimney-piece his old gun, covered with dust and rust 
by being unused so long, returned to the baron, and then 
walked with him and Lafourchette to the park. 

As they walked along Mostricht asked the baron 
to give him the full details of the preceding night's 
adventure. The narrative^ which the baron occasionally 
interspersed with running comments on the conduct of 
some of the actors in it, was listened to by Mostricht 
with the deepest attention. 

" It is very strange," said he when the baron had 
finished : '' I can't understand at all how one man could 
invent all these plans. When I used to amuse the 
children at home when they were ill by accovu\t5& ^^ ^'^^^.^ 
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of famous poachers, I am blessed if I ever thought I 
should see them put in practice. But do you know 
what you should have done to catch the rascal, baron f 
You should have fished for him." 

" Fished for him !" shouted the baron, almost thinking 
that the old man had lost his wits. 

"Tes, sir, with aline, nothing more," replied Mostricbt 
''A similar circumstance occurred to me when I was 
with the doctor twenty years ago. We were looking 
for a fellow who had stolen our rabbits. Well, we 
formed a large circle, and each moment I expected to 
hear that he was caught, when we arrived at the banks 
of a pond where for more than an hour we searched in 
vain. Our man had vanished. No signs of him any- 
where. For a long time I looked in the trees, but 
instead of finding him there, I only found an idea. I told 
one of my comrades to fetch a line. To this I fastened 
some earth-worms, and quietly began to fish for gudgeon, 
at the same time keeping my eyes on a tuft of reeds 
which I had suspected from the first, but which I could 
not search, because the water round it was ten feet 
deep. Well, I had caught about two dozen fish, when I 
heard a violent sneeze issue from the reeds. Poor 
fellow — in December too. * Gk)d bless you,' said I, ' you 
had better come here at once, for if you find it too cold 
where you are, you'll find it too warm in an hour's time.' 
At the same moment I put my line down and took up my 
gun." The fellow understood in a minute what I meant, 
as your poacher would, baron, if you had done as I did. 
Your man, depend upon it, was in the water. A true 
poacher is an amphibious animal. You should have shot 
at him." 
kf_ Ubertus felt half inclined to knock Lafourchette down. 
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for not suggesting the propriety of fishing before. Thej 
had now arrived at the scene of action, and Mostricht at 
once pointed out to his master the indications which 
corroborated his conjectures. 

As soon as thej reached the pond thej at once found 
the place where the poacher had quitted the reeds : it 
was recognized bj the drops of water which had dripped 
from him, each of which had left a mark on the ground. 
Mostricht stood for a long time wrapped in thought 
before the footprint of a shoe which was surrounded by 
these drops of water. 

"Now," said he, "if you show me a thousand foot- 
prints, I could recognize this one among them all. 
Although it is not a very large one, yet I am sure the 
man is strong and powerful, for you see what an impres- 
sion he has made, even where the ground is the hardest. 
He is young I am sure, for his steps are long and not of 
the same length, and it takes years of practice to make 
a man walk with a regular stride. I may also add that 
the man is not accustomed to fire-arms, for in getting 
into the pond he has used his gun as a stick ; for there 
you see the impression the butt-end has made.. He must 
have leant upon the barrel at the risk of losing his hand ; 
now, an old stager would not play such tricks as that 
The dog who accompanied him is as green as his master ; 
you can see by the circle he has made how he showed hit 
delight on getting out of the pond ; he has evidently not 
learnt to sufier long yet. I will wager that the animal 
has long hair, and is a sort of shepherd's dog ; it is also 
plain that his hair is thick enough for a sponge, for the 
water still dripped off it long after he had quitted his 
bath. Eut let us hasten, the rain is beginning to fall. 
In an hour's time all the snow will be melted^ aa<L v^ 
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will be an impossibility for us to decipher a history wLicb 
at present is plainly written on the snow. 

As he spoke, the old gamekeeper followed the track ' 
he had pointed out, without once confusing it with the 
many footprints which the manceuvres of the preceding 
night had left all over the park. 

At last they reached the spot where Thibault had 
scaled the wall. 

'^ Oh, the beast ! '' shouted Mostricht, who, on gaziog 
at the wall, could scarcely restrain his indigoatioa. 
'' why, this fellow attempts to assume the part of 'BMn 
Hood, when he ought to be at home working a loom 
like a weaver. Here he goes straight to the place be 
jumps from, instead of copying the poor hare that crosses 
and recrosses its path so often, that even the cleveiesft 
man can't follow its track. So come, baron, take courage; 
without wishing to offend my comrade Lafourchette^ I 
must tell him that this devil of his must go to school 
again before he can cope with old Mostricht." 

The countenance of the baron had gradually expanded 
as Mostricht laid before him fresh proofs of hia own 
sharpness. At last a smile of joy illuminated his large 
face, and seizing the wrinkled hand of the old man, 
he shook it in the most cordial manner. 

A very different change had come over the physiognomy 
of Lafourchette ; while the face of his master was en- 
larged in a horizontal sense, that of his second game- 
keeper grew to a wonderful length, and each moment 
assumed a more melancholy aspect than before. 

When Mostricht's honest eyes were not fixed on those 
of Lafourchette, the false and constrained expression by 
which that rascal endeavoured to conceal his spite changed 
into a concentrated look of fury, hatred^ and malice* 
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On the other side of the wall the difficulties of the 
exploring party increased. The rain had begun to fall, 
and, consequently, the snow was melting fast. Yet in 
spite of this difficulty Mostricht, stooping down to the 
ground, was able to discover a trace here and there 
which enabled him to perceive the route which the 
poacher had followed. These traces at length led him to 
the high-road, where the snow had completely disap- 
peared owing to the many carriages and pedestrians who 
passed that way. Baron Ubertus heaved a profound 
sigh, while a smile of triumph played about the thin 
lips of Lafourchette. 

Mostricht, however, at once pointed to the forest of 
Hertogenwalden, which extended on each side of the 
road for about five hundred yards ; and comforted the 
old gentleman by suggesting that the poacher had pro- 
bably left the road, and taken to the wood at this point ; 
a suggestion which had the effect of inducing Lafour- 
chette to think that his smile of triumph had been, to 
say the least of it, somewhat premature. The old 
gamekeeper then descended into the ditch, one side of 
which was covered with a close grass of a faint colour. 
The mud on the poacher's shoes must have left some 
mark which even the melting of the snow would not 
effiice. 

They walked almost three-quarters of a mile without 
seeing anything. Mostricht then retraced his steps in 
order to go over the ground again. Suddenly his name 
was shouted by Lafourchette, who had followed the ditch 
opposite to that which Mostricht and the baron had ex- 
plored. This ditch was sheltered by a high slope ; so 
that some small islets of snow had escaped the force 
of the wind and rain> On one of these patches Lafoiu»» 

-i 
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chette noticed a drop of blood ; he at once called 
Mostricht, and pointed it out to him. 

" Bravo," shouted the old man. '' I always said that 
a few lessons would bring out the qualities of a good 
gamekeeper in you, Lafourchette. You are quite right, 
my lad. He certainly passed this way, for here is the 
mark of his shoe on the side of the ditch ; but whatever 
could have made him take to the road instead of keeping 
to the wood ?" 

Lafourchette, who had taken notice of the praise 
Mostricht had bestowed upon him, replied, in a merry 
tone, — 

" Why, probably in order to pay you a visit, my old 
friend ; for look, we are close to your door." 

" The fellow," replied Mostricht, talking to himself, 
" must have gone a league out of his way to reach the wood 
by roads so stony and hard, that even an elephant's hoof 
would not leave any impression, or else he is hiding 
somewhere about here." 

As he said this, Mostricht climbed up the slope, and 
walked round the place, each time describing a larger 
circle than before. 

At length he came to the heap of fodder, which had 
been there since the days when Mostricht kept cattle of 
his own. The long exposure to the air had turned the 
grass quite black ; but to Mostricht's great surprise he 
noticed that one side had assumed a yellow tint, thus 
showing that the heap had lately been turned inside out. 

!Ee instantly plunged his arm into the stack, and as ho 
did so he could not repress a cry of astonishment, although 
he was generally noted for his presence of mind. 

Baron Ubertus and Lafourchette rushed to the spot, 
and there saw Mostricht holding in oue hand the famous 
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fox-skin cap, while with the other he pointed to the leg 
of a deer which protruded from the fodder. 

''What does this mean, Mostricht?*' shouted the 
baron, whose joy at finding his cap had not overcome his 
surprise at this unexpected sight. 

Mostricht first wiped the perspiration off his brow 
with the sleeve of his coat. It was some time before he 
recovered from the emotion under which he laboured. 
At length he said,— 

'' It means, baron, that the rascal has used my pro- 
perty as his larder ; but there is also another meaning 
attached to it." 

Mostricht uttered the last words in such a husky voice 
that neither of his companions heard them." 

'' His larder ?" repeated Baron TJbertus. 

''Yes, baron, his larder; for look, here is the deer 
which he killed last night close to the pond. Touch it, 
and you'll find it is still warm. 

"But don't you suspect anyljody, Mostricht?" said 
the b^ron. " Why, you ought to know everybody who 
lives about here. Your daughter, or perhaps your 
other children, must have seen him. Let us go and ask 
them." 

" Baron, we must keep silent about this," replied Mos- 
tricht, at the same time covering up the leg of the deer 
carefully with hay. " I have formed a plan which I think 
will answer. You may be sure that the rascal who put 
a dozen florins in this depdt will come for them soon ; and 
then let him look out for himself. Now I know that some 
fellow came this way to-day. My daughter pretended 
that it was an orphan whom I brought up, but I cannot 
believe that Thibault would become a poacher. You, 
baron, must know as well as I do that the idea is too 

K 
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absurd to be thought of for a minute. Whj the fellow 
could not even hit a haystack with a gun. My daughter 
is deceived, or else she has deceived me ; and if she has," 
continued the old man, '' woe to both of them.'' 

The tone and words of the old man showed the per- 
plexity into which his doubts had plunged him : doubts as 
numerous as the sparks which the hammer drives out of 
the red-hot iron. Even the baron was touched at the 
eight of his anxiety. He cordially shook him by the 
hand, and did all he could to show that he did not 
entertain the faintest doubt as to his honesty in this 
strange affair. 

All that had passed had suggested a very different idea 
to Lafourchette ; a drowning man* will catch at a straw, 
as we know, and Lafourchette could not help feeling con- 
vinced that his master's sentiments towa^s him had 
experienced a considerable change since the morning. 
He, therefore, thought that the opportunity for depriving 
his old friend of the slight ground he had regained was 
too good to be lost. 

'' Oh, Mostricht," said he, with an affected smile, ^^ the 
baron was right when he said you were master of all of 
us " 

Jane's father was in too bad a humour to take a joke. 
He said, peevishly — 

''Well, and what fun, I should like to know, can you 
see in this affair ? " 

" Ah, it's well managed, Mostricht," replied Lafour« 
chette, in a tone of raillery ; '' you made a great fuss 
about the disgrace you were in with the baron; and 
then you managed by the combination of the poacher, 
and the plot of which you so easily guessed the secrety 
to show our master that your services were indispenaable 
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to him. But now, old fellow, that you have got your 
own way be frank for once, and confess that this deer 
which we found in your stack was placed there by your- 
self." 

On hearing these words, Mostricht's face turned pale 
with rage. In a tremulous voice he shouted, — 

" Blood and thunder ! Bare you asperse my honour P 
Have a care, Lafourchette, for it is as nice as that of s 
soldier. Don't you know that another man's game is aa 
sacred to me as my neighbour's coin ; that I should con- 
sider him a robber who took either the one or the other y 
and that I should look upon him.as a wretch and a scoun** 
drel who violated the property of a. man, from whom 
he has received bread for the last twenty years P And 
yet you, Lafourchette, accuse me of having done all this* 
To this I will not submit. Come with me at once to 
the other side of the wood. Th6ro we will each take 
a tree. Gun to gun, an eye ibr an eyo, and a ball for a. 
ball." 

The baron attempted, although without success, to 
appease the rage of his old servant. Mostricht's 
indignation was too powerful to be consoled by the 
kind speeches which the baron, with tears in his eyes, 
showered upon his old gamekeeper. 

Gradually, however, the unsatisfactory result of his 
intercession with Mostricht made him. angry, and big 
wrath naturally fell upon- him who had indirectly pro* 
voked it. He recollected the insidious insinuations 
with which Lafourchette had increased his rage against 
Mostricht. j^U the reproaches, the injuries, and the 
threats which he himself had poured upon Mostricht 
coursed down the heart of the enraged squire, like the 
lava down the sides of a volcano. 
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The Yoice of Mostricht was still heard in the midst of 
the baron's storm of invective. 

" Of course," exclaimed he, " Lafourchette's insinua- 
tions are more powerful than my protestations of inno« 
cence ; everything condemns me, and even you, baron, 
in spite of your kindness, will have cause to curse the day 
on which you became reconciled to your old servant. 
Yes, Lafourchette is right, and I am dishonoured. Take 
back your plate, baron," continued he, tearing from his 
bi*east the insignia of his office which he had only just 
recovered. Take back your promises too, baron ; I don't 
wish to have your friendship, my place, or the dowry 
you have promised my daughter, until I have regained 
my honour. I must prove that Mostricht, after thirty 
years of probity and fidelity to his masters, would scorn 
to teU a lie." 

Thus speaking, the old gamekeeper brandished his gun 
and started off at once in the direction of the forest, 
while the baron, more and more confused by the aspect 
of the affair, stopped short in his abuse of Lafourchette, 
and without taking any further notice of him, ran off in 
pursuit of his old gamekeeper. 

Lafourchette, thus left alone, at once vented the rage 
which up to this time he had kept to himself, upon the 
wretched fox-skin cap which was lying on the snow; 
with one kick he sent it rolling into a puddle, while at 
the same time he shook his fist at the retreating forms 
of the baron and Mostricht ; then, as if struck by a 
sudden idea, he picked up the precious head-covering, 
and walked off to the castle with it in his hand. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Apteb the words which the baron in his rage had 
spoken before Mostricht, Lafonrchette knew that all 
chance of obtaining the hand of the old man's daughter 
had vanished for ever, and he did not doubt that 
Mostricht would now act in the same manner as he 
would himself under such circumstances. He felt con- 
fident that the first use the old man would make of the 
high position to which he was now restored would be to 
snap the thread which bound him as second gamekeeper 
to the house of the Baron Ubertus. So he walked along 
slowly and sorrowfully, like a man who sees nothing but 
an uncertain future before him, when the moment before 
he has been in the enjoyment of a delightful reality. 

The reader must not imagine, however, that all of 
Lafourchette's thoughts were of a regretful nature. A. 
good man is consoled in his misfortune by the remem- 
brance of the good he has done ; a wicked man by the 
hope of the evil he can commit : thus a feeling of hatred, 
combined with vows of vengeance, occupied the thoughts 
of Lafonrchette to a greater extent than the idea of self- 
interest which up to this time had been one of the chief 
characteristics of his nature. 

Thibault was right when he said, some chapters 
back, that it was Lafonrchette who introduced Snap to 
Jim's mother, and thus obtained Mostricht's dismissal. 
The hate which that man bore to Mostricht was so strong 
that although he might even give up all hope of possess- 
ing Jane as his wife, and forget the loss of his ^laoe^ "^eii 
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he could never forgive Mostrichfc for being the innocent 
agent of destroying at one blow all the schemes which 
he had so carefully prepared. Thus he thought far more 
about his comrade's future happiness than his own 
misfortune. 

As the drowning man raises his head above the ivaves 
in the hope of discovering a straw floating about, so 
Lafourchette endeavoured to invent a thousand mali- 
cious schemes. Not one of these was intended to keep 
off the misfortune with which he was threatened, but all 
to bring ruin upon the head of the man he so thoroughly 
detested. 

The road along which Lafourchette walked was quite 
-deserted. No sound was heard, not even the echoes of 
the hammer wielded by Thibault, although all his tools 
were lying about in a disorderly manner, quite at variance 
with the usual habits of the young stone-breaker. 

The presence of the heap of stones, the large sieve, the 
shovel and the pickaxe, showed, however, that Thibault 
had been at work that very morning ; and just as Xiafour- 
chette passed, the head of a dog, which had been watch- 
ing the tools, suddenly rose from the ditch in which he 
iiad been lying. It was not a very large dog, but seemed 
strongly built and very vigorous. 

Lafourchette's mind was too much engaged to think 
of such a common animal ; he walked on without noticing 
that the shining orbs of the dog were fixed upon him 
*4vith a strange persistency. 

He had hardly gone ten yards further, when his medi* 
tations were interrupted in a sudden manner. The dog 
had quietly risen from the luxurious couch on which he 
htA been seated, and approaching the ex-gamekeeper, 
^■fl *tbe fox-skin cap by the large tail which always 
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looked so well between the baron's shoulders ; then sup- 
porting himself by his hind foot, he inflicted sundry bites 
upon the cap with so much spirit that it was evident the 
pristine appearance of the head-covering was gone for 
ever. He was not able, however, to boast of his victory 
for a long time, for Lafourchette at once took a short 
whip from his game-bag, and gave the animal a hearty 
cut with the lash, that sent him off howling with pain. 
Lafourchette then picked up the cap, and resumed the 
thread of his meditations. He had scarcely, however, 
gone a few yards, when he heard the dog's paws pattering 
close behind him. On turning round he saw that his 
enemy was preparing to renew the attack, but in a 
different fashion, for the intimate relationship which 
had just existed between him and the thong of leather 
seemed to have inspired the mimal with ideas of mathe- 
matical accuracy with regard to the length of range of 
the instrument of torture. In vain Lafourchette wielded 
his flail as skilfully as a postilion ; he did not succeed a 
second time in touching the dog with the lash of his 
whip. Then he picked up stones, and flung them at his 
strange persecutor ; but the dog, springing to the right or 
to the left, avoided them with such remarkable cleverness 
as almost to lead Lafourchette to suppose that Heaven 
had given him the power of escaping scatheless from whip- 
cord and granite. At last, tired out and anxious to resume 
his moody thoughts, the gamekeeper, with the cap under 
his arm, determined to continue his journey, but although 
he turned round at least twenty times, yet each time he 
saw close behind him this animal, who was evidently 
determined to accompany the bearer of the object for 
which he entertained such a strange predilection. 
. This persistency made Lafourchette reflect^ and Biiddfin;^*^ 
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recollecting that Mostricht liad said that the poacher's 
dog was probably an animal with long hair, or a spaniel, 
he again turned round and looked at the dog in a more 
attentive manner. Nothing that he noticed distinguished 
him from common dogs, except that he wagged his tail 
horizontally, thus indicating a propensity for sporting, 
and that there existed a most remarkable likeness between 
the late Snap and his own persecutor. Lafourchette soon 
felt convinced that the dog must have some powerful reason 
for wishing to possess this fox-skin cap, which, even when 
it contained its original proprietor, would only have made 
a sorry meal for a flesh-eating animal. 

** Ought I not," said he, " to look for the causes of this 
strange obstinacy in the relationship that can possibly 
exist between the dog and the aforesaid object P Let 
me see ; is it not just possible that this animal belongs 
to the fellow who concealed this cap and the deer 
last night in the stack that stands by old Mostricht's 
door?" 

As soon as Lafourchette admitted the possibility of 
the correctness of his argument, he began to think what 
the consequences of the poacher's discovery would be if 
effected by himself, without the assistance of the strategic 
plans of his old comrade. 

His plan was soon formed ; and a moment after the 
cap was tossed to the dog in the calmest manner possible. 
This was all the animal desired. It at once seized the 
cap in its teeth, and darted off at the top of its speedy 
full of those delightful sensations which all beasts of 
prey experience at the possession of goods acquired in 
an unlawful manner. We all know that these animals 
l|k>w an attachment to the objects of their plunder so 
^^feig that it can be compared to nothing except the 
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love a worthy citizen feels for the property he has 
inherited from his father. 

Perhaps, however, we do the poor heast injustice, for 
the desire of regaining the haron's head-gear may have 
been simply the same as that of a soldier determined to 
hold the standard he has taken from the enemy. 

When Lafourchette had passed in front of the dog, 
swinging the cap leisurely in his hand, Jim could not 
help feeling convinced that he had seen it somewhere 
before ; and as his memory was pretty good, he at once 
felt a violent aversion to the man who was walking away 
with the dog's lawful booty in his hand. He therefore 
determined, without the slightest hesitation, to regain 
what he considered properly belonged to him, and (as we 
know) he soon succeeded in his object. 

As soon as the treasure was once more in his mouth, 
Jim darted off to the hut in which Thibault had taken 
up his residence. On his arrival he found the door 
closed, so he at once dug a hole with his paws in the 
ground, into which he placed the cap, and then covered it 
with the earth so neatly that it was almost impossible for 
any one to discover where he had buried the head-coveriug 
of Baron Ubertus. He then returned to his post with 
the feeling of a brave soldier who has avenged the honour 
of his regiment in a dignified manner, but without 
noticing that the gamekeeper had followed him, and had 
watched the act from beginning to end. Lafourchette 
at once conjectured that the dog belonged to the stone- 
breaker ; and in order to strengthen this conviction, he 
determined to explore the hut, when suddenly the door 
opened, and there appeared on the threshold a young 
man and a girl, in whom he instantly recognized Thibault 
and Jane. 
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Kow, although Mostricht had not told Lafoarchette 
the cause of his animosity agaiast his adopted soiiy and 
the reason why he had driven him from his house, yet 
that worthy thoroughly detested Thibault — first, because 
he was straightforward and honest, and, secondly, because 
he still recollected the cold bath that Thibault had some- 
what forcibly recommended him to take. So, as soon as he 
saw the young people, he determined to be on the watch for 
them ; and, creeping along the ground, he managed to 
esconce himself behind a wooden bridge which he knew 
Jane must pass on her way home. 

On her return from Dolhain, Jane felt so pleased at 
the good humour in which she had left her iather, that 
she could not refrain from making Thibault participate 
in the happiness of which he had been the cause. The 
meeting of the two young people after such a cruel 
separation was all that could be expected, when we think 
of the unexpected news that the gamekeeper's daughter 
brought with her. Poor Thibault burst into tears when 
Jane told him that Mostricht had received the money 
which the orphan considered was due to his adopted 
father; and when she blushingly informed him of the hopes 
which the speech of the old man held out to her, the poor 
lad's emotion was at its height. Throwing himself upon 
his knees, he raised his clasped hands first to Heaven and 
then to her, as if doubtful whether he felt more gratitude 
to Providence for having taken pity on a passion which he 
had kept so long concealed within him, or to her of whom 
he had scarcely dared to consider himself worthy. We 
can readily imagine Jane's delight on hearing for a second 
time words of love from the man who she considered had 
formerly slighted her. Her agitated feelings showed 
themselves by her incessant chatter. She said she would 
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like to visit Thibault's hut ; then the thought of her 
lover's isolation affected her so deeply, that it was some 
time before he could console her by picturing to her 
the pleasant prospect that the future had in store for 
them. In the transports of joy with which her heart 
overflowed, Jane resembled the butterfly who, dazzled by 
the number of flowers in the garden, flies by all of them, 
without having his flight arrested by the charms of any 
individual one. She flew from the joys of their child- 
liood to sweet anticipations of their future life ; she 
recalled to Thibault's mind the races they used to have in 
the wood, after the wild fruit and flowers. She prattled 
to him about many trivial matters, which became so 
interesting when surrounded by happiness, and about 
the many joys which awaited them, without even stam- 
mering or blushing, for her heart was as pure as the day 
on which she was laid in her cradle. She would have 
talked till evening had not honest Thibault told her that 
time was flying fast, although it seemed so short to them, 
and that her little brothers were not accustomed to be 
left so long alone. Jane at once prepared to go home, 
and Thibault agreed to go part of the way with her. 
Side by side and hand in hand they walked on together. 
Their moist eyes showed that their thoughts were of the 
same nature, while no anxiety about the future prevented 
their faces reflecting the sentiments they felt for each 
other. Now Jane would resume her joyful babbling; 
then for a time they would proceed in silence ; but even 
when they were not speaking their hearts fully under- 
stood each other. They soon arrived at the wooden bridge 
under which Lafourchette was concealed. Here they 
determined to part, for the cottage of the old gamekeeper 
was now in sight. All those who have ever been in lovp. 
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or rather almost all those who read these pages, will have 
felt as these young people did. The moment lovers are 
about to part, they suddenly recollect a thousand things 
they had forgotten until then ; so nobody will be sur- 
prised that the adieua of the young people lasted some 
little time, and that the wretch underneath the bridge 
heard every word of their conversation. So as soon as 
Thibault and Jane had disappeared in contrary directions, 
Lafourchette, in a terrible rage, returned to the road. 
He knew now the reason of the girPs contempt for him; 
she preferred a miserable stone-breaker to a line fellow 
like him ; she loved Thibault, and with a love the tender 
energy of which he could not fail to appreciate. 

Lafourchette now doubted no longer that his rival and 
the poacher were one person, for he had heard Thibault's 
evasive answers when the girl had questioned him as to 
the means he had employed to obtain the large sum with 
which he had saved her father from the distress which 
menaced him. 

He walked up and down the road for a long time 
deep in thought. At length a horrible idea flashed 
across him ; his eyes glistened with a strange light, while 
a sinister smile hovered over his thin lips ; he heaved a 
profound sigh, as if his breast were suddenly relieved of 
a burden by which it had been oppressed, for he had just 
discovered a plan by which he might wreak a terrible 
revenge, not only upon Mostricht, but upon the stone- 
breaker as well. 

Trembling violently, he first took the wads out of his 
gun, threw away the small bullet that was in it, loaded 
each of the two barrels with ball, and then directed his 
steps towards the spot where he had left Mostricht and 
the baron a few hours ago. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

"We will now leave Lafourche tte to his villainous 
thoughts, and Tbibault to his stone-breaking, and go in 
search of Jane. 

She had by this time reached her home, and was busy 
with her household duties, singing as she worked, while 
her little brothers, quite surprised to see their sister 
looking so cheerful, stood round and stared at her in 
astonishment. Then Jane would now and then take 
one of them in her arms, kiss him ardently, as if she 
meant her kisses to reveal the secret which she was 
longing to tell all her friends. Towards evening, however, 
Jane's face assumed a more sombre appearance, for the 
hour at which the woodmen usually left their work had 
gone by, and yet her father had not come home. 

The soup was smoking in the brown tureen, and the 
clean plates were ranged on the table, round which sat 
the little children ever and anon casting impatient 
glances at their supper, for which they had waited over 
the usual time. Such a want of punctuality was evi- 
dently an event of rare occurrence in the household of 
Mostricht. 

At last, one of her brothers told Jane that their father 
came to the cottage in the middle of the day, and then 
went out with his gun and game-bag. 

Time slipped by, and yet Mostricht did not appear. 
Jane, becoming more anxious each moment, walked up 
and down the room in an uneasy manner. Then she 
went to the door and looked out in the hopes of catchii 
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a glimpse of her father, but she could see SLothiog but 
the juniper trees, which looked more fantastical and 
weird-like than she had ever seen them before. 

At last a heavy step was heard in the yard, and 
Mostricht appeared at the door, scraping off the heavy 
mud with which his boot's were covered. He looked 
crosser and more anxious than ever ; and after placing hia 
gun on the chimney-piece to dry the damp barrels, he 
took a stool and sat down by the hearth. 

When Jane went up to kiss him, he pushed her away, 
and could hardly be persuaded to receive the embraces 
of his youngest child, who stretched out his little arms 
towards his father and made him kiss his little cheeks, 
which were as fresh and ruddy as an apple. There the 
old man sat, his elbow leaning on his knee, and his head 
resting on the palm of hia hand* 

Jane asked him if he would take some supper^ but 
he replied so surlily that he was not hungry, that the 
girl could not help feeling that something musfe have 
gone wrong with him. Howeyer, it was her duty as head 
of the family to look after the children, whose feu^s had 
grown somewhat melancholy on seeing a fresh delay in 
what they considered the most delightful part of the 
day's work. As soon as the meal was over, she at onoe 
put them to bed and then sat down by her father. She 
could not bring herself to believe that a new misfortune 
had upset the good fortune which had come to them 
within the last twelve hours, and yet so cross did her 
father look, that she felt afraid to question him on the 
subject. So she sat down at the side of the hearth and 
tried to rest her head on the. lap of the old man, who 
usually liked to play with her silken curls ; but for the 
■econd time the old man pushed her away. 
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Mostricht then rose, looked at the priming of his 
gun, and walked towards the door. Suddenly, as if he 
had changed his mind, he turned round, and said to her, 
in a sharp tone, — 

^ I am going to lock jou in. So mind jou go to bed, 
and extinguish all the lights, and whatever noise jou hear 
don't more." 

Jane threw herself on her knees at the old man's feet. 

" Oh, father, father," cried she. " Ton are concealing 
something from me." 

!For a moment the old man hesitated. A violent 
strug^e seemed raging in his heart ; then his features 
relaxed, and fixing his eyes upon his child, he said, in a 
mild tone, — 

^ Jane, have jou concealed nothing from your £either P " 

The girl at once supposed that he alluded to the visdt 
she had paid to her foster-brother ; she lowered her head, 
but soon felt re-assured as she recollected the words 
which seemed to have authorized her proceeding. 

, " Father," she said, " you were my accomplice ; far did 
not you tell me this morning that Thibault should be- aa 
welcome to you now as ever he was P Therefore I did not 
think I was doing wrong in hastening to bring about the 
moment when my &ther and my brother would again 
embrace each oth^." 

'' Indeed," said the old man, in a tone of banter; ^ so 
you have seen Thibault^ and have thanked him, I suppose, 
for the generous manner in which he gave us all his 
savings." 

'^Yes, I did, father." 

^* And Thibault, I suppose, accepted your good wishes, 
and admitted that he had fully deserved them," said 
Mostricht, fixing his eyes upon his daughter. 
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** He did, father ; but whj do jou ask me such a 
question ? " 

" Why ? ni tell you why, child. The man who 
threw the two hundred florins in at our window was 
the poacher who only last night was chased by the baron 
through his park. This I know. If it was really Thibault 
who thus came to our aid, he stands charged with being 
the poacher about whose deeds the whole country round 
is talking ; but it's so absurd to imagine that Thibault is 
a poacher, that I cannot believe it for a minute, and am, 
therefore, inclined to think that Thibault has accepted 
praise which he did not deserve, and thanks which were 
never intended for him. But mind, if I thus complain of 
Thibault, I still allow that he is a good honest fellow, and 
that during the eighteen years he lived here I never once 
had reason to doubt his honesty. I have, therefore, been 
compelled to look in another direction for the donor of 
this gift.*' 

" But, father " 

^' Listen to me, child ; I don't believe in men who are 
moved by the misfortune of an old man, but I do in girls 
whose wicked coquetry encourages even the attentions of 
robbers." 

'^ Father ! " shouted the girl, resting her hand on the 
family bed, " I swear by the memory of my dead mother 
that you have accused your child unjustly." 

This sudden invocation seemed to aflect the old man 
deeply. For a minute or so he remained silent. At 
length he said, — 

" Thank God for that ; for mind, Jane, if I had proved 
you guilty, if it had been true that you knew the wretch 
who has dared to offer me this money, the fruit of his 
crime, and if you have ever spoken to this poacher, to- 
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morrow you slioiild leaye this bouBe, and go whither the 
hand of Proyidenoe leads those who disobej Hia holj 
laws." 

" But, &thery I swear to you " 

^ Do not forget my words, Jane. Now go to bed, and 
extinguish all the lights ; I am going to stay up ; and 
mind, do not let a noise from the house lead me to sup- 
pose that you are endeavouring to protect the man I am 
in search of." 

" Oh, but, father, what are you going to do ? " cried 
Jane, pale with fear. 

The emotions of the girl served only to arouse the 
old man's suspicions once more. Pushing her away from 
him, he left the house, and locked the door of the cottage 
on the outside. 

As soon as she was alone, Jane recollected Thibault*s 
embarrassment in replying to her questions, and that he 
refused to tell her the means he had employed to obtain 
such a large sum. She dreaded to think that in spite of 
the improbability of such a thing, in spite of his former 
good character, Thibault was after all a poacher, and that 
he and her father might perhaps meet each other, both 
excited by the violent feeling of their antagonism. 

At the thought of a parricidal struggle Jane trembled 
violently ; her quaking knees refused to support her ; she 
breathed with difficulty, while a convulsive shudder ran 
through her bones, and made her teeth chatter. 

But yet Jane was a brave girl ; for that ardent blood 
which she had inherited from her father still coursed 
through her veins ; so she soon returned to her former 
self, and firm, resolute, and almost calm, she determined 
to avert the dreadful calamity which threatened her family. 

Her first thought waa to go and find GBiibauH in lua 
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hut, and ibeii tell him (if he realljr were guilty) of the 
dinger hj which he was threatened. 

The door, however, was fastened, and she could not 
open the windows without making a noise. Jane, after a 
momenf a thought, suddenly recollected that a trap-door 
led from the room to the stable, and that it was on the 
opposite side to that where her father was lying in wait 
fox the approach of the robber. 

Jane soon took off her shoes, and then with naked feet 
walked to the partition. Trembling yiolently, she 
opened the trap-door, and found herself in the stable, 
which was illuminated by the soft light of the moon. To 
her great joy she found, too, that the door of the stable 
was wide open, and ^that die was free. 

"No time, however, was to be lost ; so, after climbing 
the walls that were in the way, Jane managed to reach 
the open country; and by going a long way round she 
soon came to the road without being observed by 
Moatricht, who waa still at his post near the door. She 
then Bet off running as fast as her legs could carry her, 
and soon found herself at about thirty yards from the 
bridge where in the morning Thibaidt and she had 
parted. Just as she was going to dimb the slope which ' 
was just in front of her, in order to get to the hut of the 
Btone-breaker, she thought she saw a shadow move 
alongside the hedge close to her« Jane was, however, 
under the influence of a terror too powerful to allow her 
to suffer from common £9ar. She had not gone much 
further when a d<^, springing out of the thicket, rushed 
up to her in tiie most affectionate manner. She soon 
recognized Jim, and feeling persuaded that his master 
must be near at hand, cried out| ^^ Thibault^ Thibaol^ 

JMSie are joa ? " 
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The next moment a man rose from the bottom of the 
ditch and stood before her. It was Thibault who, as- 
Mostricht had guessed, was just going to the haystack 
to fetch the booty he had left there the night before. 
Two reasons induced the poacher to adopt this dangerous- 
course. He wished to complete the task which the 
friendship of his father-in-law had imposed upon him^ 
and he also wished to make up the sum which Mostricht 
owed to Lafourchette ; besides, it was not safe to leave 
the deer in the stack, where, sooner or later, it must 
infalliblj be discovered. 

" What, is it you, Jane, here at this hour ? " exclaimed 
he, as soon as he recognized the girl. 

" Yes, it is I, Thibault ; and how is it that I find you 
running about the fields instead of resting quietly in 
your hut after the fatigues of the day ? I see it all,'* 
continued the girl, in a bitter tone of anguish, '' my sus> 
piciona were only too well founded, and Thibault is the 
poacher who has ransacked the grounds of Baron 
Ubertus. It was not with the fruit of your work, or 
the sweat of your brow, that you gave succour to my 
father, but with the product of pillage and robbery. Oh ! 
Thibault, he will never forgive you. Tou have ruined 
us all." 

" Hear me, Jane," replied Thibault, in a hoarse voice. 
" It was my duty to preserve you from a hateful mar- 
riage, and to save your father from misery. It wasr 
to do this that I committed a crime, which you know 
I detested, and now that I have succeeded, I will 
quietly submit to any sentence which may be imposed 
upon me." 

" Poor Thibault, how I pity you," murmured the girl 
in a voice full of love, " let me, however, warn you naiv 
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to go near our house, for my father is waiting for jou 
there with a gun in his hand, and " 

" Silence, Jane, don't speak now," whispered Thibault, 
suddenly. 

For some minutes Jim had been growling uneasily ; 
as he sniffed the breeze, he grew very restless, and at last 
Thibault heard the footsteps of a man coming towards 
them. 

Whistling to Jim, he took Jane by the hand and led 
her to the ditch, where he had been hiding when he 
heard her voice. There the height of the hedge effectually 
screened them from observation. They had scarcely been 
in their retreat a minute when a man, whose appearance 
wd gait were alike strange, passed within five yards of 
them. 

He wore a woollen cap drawn over his eyes, and his 
face was smeared with soot, while on his shoulders 
glistened the two barrels of a gun. Slowly and carefully 
he walked along, halting every now and then to catch the 
sound of any noise, and peering about with an anxious 
look as if to catch the slightest movement that could 
he seen. The voices of the young people had doubtless 
rarrested his attention, but the silence shortly reassured 
him, and he soon disappeared in the darkness. 

Thibault felt Jane's hand tremble. 

" Brother," she said in a voice of fear, " Did you see 
-that man P Did you notice his black face P I don't 
know why, but I feel dreadfully afraid. Oh ! Thibault, 
suppose he is after my father." 

Thibault, too, had grown very uneasy, and had been 

struck by the strange apparition. The queer attitude 

of the dog had, however, alarmed him much more than 

Mtm sight ot the man, for with the wonderful instinct of 
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the canine race Jim directly assumed that the stranger's 
appearance at that time boded no good to his friends ; 
80 he rushed forward once or twice as if determined to 
pursue him, and when his master called him back he 
uttered that strange noise which popular opinion says 
dogs make in order to warn their friends of the approach 
of death. 

" Jane,*' said Thibault to his foster-sister, " go to my 
hut, and lock yourself in there, while I follow this man." 

" No, Thibault," replied the girl, resolutely, " I will 
not leave you. Let me, if there be any danger, share 
it with you." 

" Come, then," replied the stone-breaker, " and imitate 
my movements as well as you can." 

Thibault groped his way along the ditch in the 
direction of the route which the stranger had taken, and 
soon beheld the form of the man standing out in bold 
relief from the deep shade of the night. 

In a few more minutes Thibault had reached that part 
of the ditch which divided the cottage of Mostricht from 
the neighbouring field. On one side of#this ditch stood 
the remains of a ruined stone wall, which in some part» 
still retained its original height of about three feet. 
Thibault saw the man glide along by the side of the wall^ 
and then to his great surprise he noticed that as soon as 
the stranger reached the stack which was at the end of 
the ruined wall, he no longer moved with such precaution 
as before, for he went straight up to the heap, then 
round it, and after examining it with some appearance of 
mistrust, he turned on his heel, and walked away. 

Mostricht, however, had been watching this manoeuvre 
from beginning to end, and thinking that the stranger 
was the poacher, and meant to escape him, he at once 
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without hesitation started off in pursuit. The fugitirOy 
did not go far, for as soon as he reached the ruined wall, 
he made use of it as a rampart to conceal himself behind 
it. 

Mostricht, who had been running fast, was not twenty 
yards off, when Thibault suddenly saw the glitter of 
something in the moonlight, and on looking again he 
discovered that it was the barrel of the stranger's gun 
which was pointed at the chest of old Mostricht. At 
this sight the poor stone-breaker uttered a cry of despair, 
as Lafourchette (for we suppose our readers have already 
recognized him in the stranger) seemed now sure of his 
vengeance. In the wood he had met Mostricht, who told 
him that to-morrow's sun should not rise until he had 
removed the stigma on his honour, and although he 
refused the assistance which his comrade treacherously 
offered him, yet he did not object to tell him the way in 
which he was going to capture the poacher. The plan 
which the old man innocently laid before the wily rascal 
at once inspired him with an idea which seemed to con- 
tain all the elements of success. If Mostricht were 
found dead the murder was sure to be laid at the 
poacher's door; and Lafourchette determined that as 
soon as the old man was killed he would lose no time 
in denouncing Thibault as the poacher who had baffled 
them all. 

Although Lafourchette was young and active, yet he 
nevertheless dreaded a hand to hand contest with the old 
man, and, therefore, endeavoured to draw him out of his 
ambuscade in order to have a clear shot. 

_ In this, as we know, he succeeded to his heart's desire ; 

lfe|^ow he gazed on the poor man with all the coneen- 
Wi feeling of his long hate. The death of Mostricht 
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appMred inerltabley for Thibault was not armed, and 
was too far off to render anj asaifltaDce to his adopted 
fiitber. 

Lafouichette*s finger was already on the trigger, when 
suddenly Jim, whose feelings had been gradually goaded 
by the sight of him, darted like a flash of lightning from 
his master, and sprang at his throat, while the ball, 
through this sudden intenrention, flew by harmless at 
about twenty yards OTer Mostricht*s head. 

Mad with rage and fury, Lafourchette tore himself 
away from the teeth of his foe, and threw the dog on 
the ground. Just as Jim, with the courage of a lion, 
was preparing to renew the attack, the Tillain fired the 
contents of his second barrel into his body. 

With a howl of rage the poor animal rolled over two or 
three times, and then lay lifeless on the ground. 

In an instant Thibault threw himself upon the mur- 
derer with such yiolence that Lafourchette fell backwards 
with the shock, and dragged his assailant with him. The 
result was a terrible one, for Lafourchette^s head fell 
against the sharp rocks, and he swooned away. Thibault 
spoke not a word, but at once took off the cord which he 
wore as a belt, and bound it several times tightly round 
his enemy's wrists. 

Mostricht was astonished on recognizing Thibault 
as the sayiour of his life, but his surprise was still 
greater when he discovered that the villain with his 
face smeared with soot was no other than his comrade 
Lafourchette. He was just going to ask Thibault to 
explain how he came to be in that locality, when a sign 
from Jane made him be quiet, for the girl well knew 
that Thibault was in too excited a state to reply. 

The moment the poor stone-breaker had secured the 
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murderer safely, his thoughts instantly reverted to hi 
faithful dog who lay weltering in his own gore. As Jin 
heard his master approach, he tried to raise his bead t 
gaze upon the man who had always treated him 8> 
kindly ; his tail wagged gently, while his tongue jus 
protruded from his parched mouth as he endeavoured 
once more to lick the trembling hand of his dear devotee 
master. 

"While making this effort, which was the crowniuj 
point of his attachment, Jim expired. 
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EPILOGUE. 

While Mostricht and Thibaalt stayed to keep watch 
oyer Lafoarchette, Jane ran to arouse the baron and the 
other inmates of the castle. 

Lafonrehette was at once delivered into the hands 
of justice, and soon after received full punishment for 
the crime he had attempted to commit. 

When Thibault, bearing the corpse of his dog, re- 
entered his hut, Jane and her father went back to their 
cottage, where Jane told her father all she knew, without 
daring to ask pitj for Thibault, so well was she aware 
of her father's ideas on the subject of poaching. To 
the great surprise of the girl, however, Mostricht made 
no reply, but seemed lost in thought the whole of the 
morning. 

Towards the evening, on his return from Dolhain 
whither he had been summoned to give evidence, he told 
her to dress herself in her Sunday clothes. Jane was so 
astonished that her father had to speak to her a second 
time. As soon as she was ready, Mostricht took her by 
the hand, and they left the cottage. The road they took 
seemed to lead to Thibault's hut, and they had not gone 
more than half the distance when they heard the sound of 
a spade on the hard earth. Just as they turned a comer 
they saw, at about a hundred yards off, a man digging a 
grave at the foot of a small rock, behind which flowed a 
rippling stream. At this sight, Jane's heart began to beat 
violently, for she at once recognized Thibault. The old 
man and his daughter approached without being heard 
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bj Thibault, wbo was too mucb absorbed in bis melan* 
cbolj task to beed anybody. 

At a few paces from tbe spot wbere Tbibault was 
digging, tbey saw a barrow in wbich lay tbe sack wbicb 
tbe stone-breaker bad so often used to carry Jim in, 
wbenever tbey came to a difficult passag e. 

Tbibault bad determined tbat tbe body of bia friend 
sbould bave its last resting-place near tbe spot wbere 
be bad formerly rescued Jim from tbe jaws of death, and 
be bad, tberefore, brougbt tbe corpse in tbe sack with 
bim. As soon as tbe hole was deep enough Tbibault 
placed tbe remains of Jim in it ; then laid bold of tbe 
gun he bad brought with him, smashed it against the 
rock, and tossed the fragments into the grave^ into which 
he also threw every tool he had employed in his poaching 
trade, and covered the whole up with earth. 

When a slight mound was the only sign of Jim's 
presence on earth, Tbibault sat down by tbe grave and 
wept long and bitterly. The void which the death of 
Jim. had left in his life seemed to overpower him ; in 
spite of his courage be felt almost powerless now that 
Jim was no more. 

After waiting some time Mostricht approached, and 
gently tapped tbe shoulder of his adopted sou. As he 
turned roui^d, Mostricht pointed to Jane, who, with her 
eyes full of tears and a soft smile playing on her lips, 
held out her arms to the man she so dearly loved ; but 
before clasping her to bis breast Tbibault threw his own 
arms round the neck of his father and embraced him 

first. 

• • • « • 

Saron TJbertus waa a good man, and gave a liberal 
to the prettf bride, and from the time of the 
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marriage of the joiing people no cloud darkened the 
comfortable life of the old gentleman. Under Mostricht's 
care the rabbits, the hares, the pheasants, and all the 
game increased so rapidly that two years afterwards 
no one wonld have thought that the gun of a poacher 
had ever thinned their ranks. 

When Mostricht told the baron Thibault's story, he 
at once received a gracious pardon for him, and when 
the orphan gave the old gentleman an account of Jim's 
end, tears glistened for some time in the baron's eyes. 

Baron Ubertus never forgave himself for ordering the 
rest of the family of Ean and Snap to be drowned, as 
they doubtless would all have been characterised by 
those wonderful qualities which their brother showed 
during his short sojourn in this world. We ourselves 
almost venture to hope that the reader, no less generous 
than the baron, will not refuse that tribute of pity to 
poor Jim which so many people accord each evening 
to certain heroes of melodrama, who are in no way 
deserving of it. 



THE END, 
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